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GUIDE 

TO THE 

MUSEUM OF ECONOMIC BOTANL 



Thv collections occupy three separate buildings within the 
Boyal Botanic Giirdens. 

Museum Na. I. overlooks the Ornamental Water, and is 
directly opposite to the Palm-Stove. 

Museum No. II. is at the northern end of the Herbaceous 
ground, three minutes walk from No. I. 

Museum No. III., devoted chiefly to specimens of Timber 
and large articles unsuited for exhibition in the glazed cases of 
the other Museums, occupies the building formerly known as 
the " Orangery," at the north extremity of the Broad Walk 
leading to the Ornamental Water and Palm* Stove. 

For an account of the object, origin, and arrangement of the 
Museums reference m^ be made to the introduction to the 
Guide to Museum No. I. 

The building now known as No. II. Museum was the 
original starting point of the whole series of museums at Kew. 
The first guide to its contents was published by Sir William 
Hooker at his own cost in 1855. The following history of 
the present building is extracted from it : — 

**In the year 1847 Her Majesty Queen Victoria was 
graciously pleased to command th%^ those grounds at Kew 
which had been devoted to the kitchen and forcing department 
of the Palace should be added to the Boyal Botanic Garden, 
together with the stoves and other buildings. An excellent 
brick structure, occupied in part by the dwelling of one of tlie 
foremen, and in part as rooms for preserving fruit for the use 
of the Palace, was thereby vacated ; and it occiured to the 
Director that, with a little alteration, this might be made a 
deposit for all kinds of useful and curious vegetable prodtictSy 
Tvhich neither the living plants of the Garden nor the speci- 
mens in the Herbarium could exhibit; and that such a 
coJiection would render great service, not only to the scientific 
botanist, but to the merchant, the manufacturer, the physician, 
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the chemist, the druggist, the dyer, the carpenter and cabinet 
maker, and artisans of every despription, who might here find 
the raw material (and, t6 a certain extent, also the manu- 
factured or prepared article) employed in their several 
professions, correctly-named, and accompanied by some account 
of its. origin, history, pativtt co{nitry,-<&c., eithfr att^hed to 
the ip^crai^ns or r^otdiea In'^i; popular catalogue. The 
suggestion was communicated to the heads of the Establish- 
ment, the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Woods and Forests, 
leave was asked to convert the building (at first in part) into 
a Museum, and orders were given: for one large room to be 
formed, with a gallery, side-lights and skylight, «nd fitted up 
with glazed mural and table cases. The foundations the 
Museum consisted of the Director's private collection (pre- 
sented by himself), some few objects idready belonging to the 
Garden, chiefly fruits and seeds, and some given by Mr. John 
Smith, whose 6on, Mr. Alexander Smith, reeeivecf the 
appointment of Curator." : i • 

In 18a7 Museum NoL I., to which the collectioiis ilkslrating 
the Dicotyledons, and Grymnosperms hfad been remold, Was 
opened to the puWic. 

In 1863 Museum No. IIL was opened as a Timber Museum, 
the basis of the collection being the large series of Colonial 
timbers obtained from the London International Exhibition of 
1862. 

In 1881 Mus^umnSTo. II. 'was enlarged by the addition of 
a smaU west . wing, containing, two rooms and ' a second 
staircase. 



GUIDE TO MUSEUM No. II. 



The botanical character of the plants represented by the 
specimens and products in this Museum are chiefly these : — 
1st. The embryo plant in the ripe seed, has but one seed leaf, 
or cotyledon (hence called Monocotyledons) and the first leaves 
alternate. 2. The species having woody stems, form isolated 
bundles of wood, which usually do not increase in thickness 
year by year ; once formed they remain unaltered in diameter, 
scattered through the pith-like substance of the stem. 3. The 
parts of the flowers are usually in threes. 4, The veins of 
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the leavef?, excepting in a few OMers, are parallel, or if diverg- 
ing, not irregularly netted. 

The collection occupies two flo€H*8, commencing in Eoom 
No. ly.on the -lefb*haDd side of the passage on entering bj 
&e ^(HTth door. The number of each Boom is affixed^above or 
hj the side of 4he dobrway. leading into it. The Gases and 
obj^^tsp^cifiedisn this Guide are each numbered consecutively 
fix)m Boom No. 1. : ' 



Ground Floob. 
Boom N*o. 1. 

Orchid Order (Orchideo!), A large and very remark- CASE 
able group, marked by the varied shapes and colours of their x^ 
flowers, which are often of great beauty. The genera Catase- 
tum^ Myanthus and Monachanthus are interesting, in conse- 
quence of their trimorphic inflorescence illustrated in the 
cok>t^ed plates of Catasetum mfzcrocarpum^ Rich., and C cris- 
tatuniy Lindl. The species of Orchideae are found all over the 
"World, excepting in very cold and dry regions. 

Ik cool dimate» they are usually terrestrial, while in the 
tn^os pkey are generallv found growing upon the trunks of 
tilie trees, &c. (epiphytes). From the iSauty and singularity 
of their flowers, they are favourite hot-house plants. Few 
afford economic products. 

No. 1. Coral or Crawley Root {Corallorhiza odonto- 
rhiza^ Poir.). It has a strong peculiar odour, and is used in 
^N'orth America as a diaphoretic and sedative. 

No. 2. Salep or Salab-misrl The tubers here shown 
are referred to unknown species of Eulophia, Though E. 
campestriSf Lindl., and E. kerbacea, Lindl., are generally 
named as species which furnish some portion of the Oriental 
Salep, there is no complete information on the subject. The 
Saleps known in commerce in Bombay, however, which are all 
imported from Persia, Kabul, and Northern Lidia, are obtained 
tr^om species of Orchis, including 0, latifolia^ L., and 0, lacci- 
flora, Lam., and not from Eulophia {See No, 5). 

No. 3. Faham Tea, the dried leaves of Angreecum fra^ 
ffranSf Thpuars. They are very, fragrant, and are prepared in 
the Island of Bouxliony and sold and used a$ tea in France. 
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CASE TLey are also made into cigars in Mauritias, and covered with 
1. tobacco leaf. {See Kew Bulletin, IB92, t^. ISU) 

No. 4. Vanilla. TJie fragrant frrat of Vanilla plani- 
folia, And. A succulent, dark green perennial climber, found 
wild. in hot, moist woods in South-east Mexico, where it is 
also extensively cultivated, especially in the province of Vera 
Cruz. Vanilla is also grown largely in RsJiia, Mauritius, 
Bourbon, Madagascar, Seychelles, Java, Fiji, &c. Samples of 
these qualities are exhibited, also Vanillons, the produce of wild 
or uncultivated forms. (See Keto Bulletin^ 1892, pp. 212, 
215.) 

Vanilla is prepared by gathering the fruits or pods before 
tbey are quite ripe, after "which they are gradually dried in the 
shade, or spread on woollen . cloths and exposed to the sun, 
and finally rubbed over with oil. The aim is to develop and 
preserve the fragrance as much as possible. This fragrance 
i^ due to the presence of vanillin or vanillic acidy which is 
of ten seen deposited in minute crystals over the surfece of the 
pods. Vanilla is used in confectionery to flavour chocolates, 
creams, liqueurs, <&c. 

The aromatic character of vanilla is also found in other 
species of Orchids. Seemann says {Botany of the Herald, 
p. 215) that the fruit of Selenipedium Chica "is highly 
^^ esteemed as an aromatic by the inhabitants of the Isthmus 
" of Panama^ and used for all purposes for which real vaniUa is 
" commonly used." 
CASE Note leaves of Goodyera pubescens, R. Br., a North 

2. American plant, where it is said to have been used in scrofula. 

Note also specimens of Salep horn tubers of Orchis mascula, L., 
from Cawnpore, and from 0. anatolica, Boiss., from the forests 
of Lycia. 

No, 5. Numerous specimens of Salab-Misri from Madras, 
Bombay, Afghanistau, &c., furnished by species of Orchis. 
Dr. Aitchison states that the Salep imported in some quantity 
from Persia, by way of Herat to India, is fiurnished by O. 
lati folia, L., and 0. laxijlora, Lam., while the Badsha or Eoyal 
Salep of Afghanistan is furnished by species of Allium, one of 
which is said to be A. Macleaniiy Baker (see p. 23). Dr. 
Aitchison fifrther says, in his "Notes on the products of 
^* Western Afghanistan and of North Eastern Persia,*' "at 
" Meshad I was informed that sdlap-misri was an import from 
" ^gyP*> ^^^ ^h^t ^t differed from the sdlab of the country, 
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•* I was UDable to obtain any of it» Eulophia campestris is CASE 
** found in quantity in special localities in the Punjab, Balu- 2. 
" cbistan, and Afghanistan. The tubers of this plant are 
*• simple, but on. the whole larger than those of Orchis 
" laxiflora. They are collected in the vicinity of Lahore, 
" and I do not see why they should not also form part of the 
'^ tubers exported from Afghanistan and Baluchistan into 
** India." 

Salep is largely collected near Melassa (Milos) and Mughla 
(or Moola), South-east of Smyrna, and also brought there 
from Mersena, opposite the North-eastern Cape (Andrea) 
of Cyprus. The drug found in English trade is mostly im- 
ported from Smyrna ; that sold in Germany is partly obtained 
from plants growing wild in the Taunus Mountains, Wester- 
wald, Hhon, the Odenwald, and in Franconia. Salep is also 
collected in Greece, and used in that country and in Turkey in 
the form of decoction which is sweetened with honey and 
taken as an early morning drink. Salep possesses no medicinal 
properties, but from its forming a jelly when soaked in water, 
it is popularly regarded as being highly nutritious. 

Observe roots of Yellow Lady's Slipper, or Yellow 
Moccasin {Cypripedium puhescem^ W,),. used in North 
America as a tonic and stimulant medicine. 

Ginger Order (Scitaminea). Tropical herbs, with 
aromatic, creeping root-like stems (rhizomes), and very irregular 
flowers. A large number are East Indian. 

No. 6. KAFtJE-KACHRf. The sliced rhizomes of *^ecfy- 
chium spicadim, Ham. This is an important article of Indian 
trade, as it is the principal ingredient in the scented powder 
known as Abir, used by the Hindoos in worship and as a 
perfume. The rhizomes are also said to be used in India as a 
carminative, tonic, and stimulant, as well as in veterinary 
medicine. 

No. 7. TuBMERic. The rhizomes of Curcuma longa^ L. 
A perennial herb, cultivated extensively about Calcutta and 
throughout Bengal, as well as in Ceylon, many of the East 
Indian Islands and Fiji. Its native country has not been 
letermined, but is supposed to be some part of the Indian 
Peninsula. 

Two kinds of Turmeric are known in commerce, one i*oun4 
nd the otiier. long. Both are produced by the. same pla^t. 
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GAS'S They are yellowish externally, hard and firm ; of an orange-r. 
2. yellow or reddish-brown colour internaUy, and a waxy resinpus. 
fracture. When ground they form a fine orange-yellow 
coloured powder, which has an aromatio taste somewhat re- 
sembling ginger. It is used as a condiment in Indian cookery^ 
and is a constituent in the well-known curry powder; also 
for dyeing wool and silk, and as a test for the presence 
of alkalies, which change its colour to a brown. «' Several 
varieties of turmeric are known in commerce as China, Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay, Java, &c. 

Specimens are exhibited from various parts of India, Siam, 
Katal, and British Guiana. 

No. 8. Roots, whole and sliced, of Zedoary (^Curcuma 
Zedoaria, Bosc), from India.. The rhizomes possess 
aromatic, stimulant, and carminative properties. 

Note tubers of East Indian Areowroot {Cwrcuma angmtu 
folia, Roxb.), from Siam and Bombay, also sample of prepared 
Arrowroot from Bombay. Observe also Patih Tummu La- 
WUK, a farina obtained from the yellow roots of Curcuma 
purpurascens, Bl., in Borneo. The roots are dug up, beaten 
to pulp, and washed to separate the farina from the fibre. 
It is used in native confectionery, and mixed with water and 
perfume it is smeared over the faces of brides and bridegrooms. 
CASE The upper shelves of this Case contain various samples of 
3. the rhizomes of unnamed species of Curcuma, 

No. 9. Grains of Paradise. The pungent seeds of 
Amomum Melegueta, Rose, an herbaceous perennial of West 
Tropical Africa. Grains of Paradise are also known as 
Guinea Grains and Melegueta Pepper. They are almost 
entirely exported from that part of the coast of Guinea in 
Western Africa which is known as the Gold Coast, and prin- 
cipally from the stations of Cape Coast Castle and Accra. 
The total exports amount to about 2,000 cwts. annually, 
about half of which comes to this country, where they 
are used chiefly in the preparation of cattle medicines, for 
flavouring cordials, and for imparting an artificial strength to 
spirits, wine, and beer.. In Afiuca they are largely used by t^xe 
natives to season food, and are considered very wholesome. 

Observe flowers and fruits of other species of West African 
Amomums, namely, A. DanielHi^ Hook. f«; the Maboo!^30, 
A, latifoliumy Afz. ; A* giganteum^ Hanb. and Oliv., &c.^ 
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alsoMiOGO roots (A. Mioga^ Thb.), the young shoots of which CASE 
are used as food in Ji^an. 3. 

No. 10, Fruits of the Korarima Cardamom. The plant 
furnishmg this fruit has never been botanically described, 
though Pereira proposed the name for it of Amomum Korarima. 
The history of this Cardamom is thus given in Fluckiger and 
Hanbury's " Phannacographia '* : " The Arab physicians were 
acquainted with a sort of Cardamom called -fleiY, which was 
later known in Europe, and is mentioned in the most 
ancient pharmacopoeias as Cardamomum majuSy a name also 
occurring in Valerius Cordus and Mattiolus. Like some 
other Eastern drugs, it gradually disappeared from European 
commerce, and its name came to be transferred to Grains of 
Paradise, which to the present day are known in the shops 
as Semina Cardamomi majoris.*^ 

** The true Cardamomum majus is a conical fruit, in size 
and shape not unlike a small fig, reversed, containing roundish 
angular seeds of an ajgreeable aromatic flayour, much resembling 
that of the Malabar Cardamom, and quite devoid of the burning 
taste of Grains of Paradise. Each fruit is perforated, having 
been strung on a cord to dry. Such strings of Cardamoms ai*e 
sometimes used by the Arabs as rosaries. TK^ fruit in question 
is caSed in the Gs^a langui^e Korarima, but it is also known 
as Giiragi Spice, and by its Arabic names of Heil and 
Habhal'habashi,'* 

The plant which furnishes Korarima Cardamoms appears to 
be indigenous over the whole mountain region of Eastern 
Africa, from the Victoria Nyanza to the countries south and 
south-eastward of Abyssiiiia. 

Observe fruits of the Buro Elachi or Bengal Cardamom 
(Amomum subulatum, Eoxb.), from various parts of India ; also 
fruits and seeds of the Xanthioid Cardamom (Amomum 
xanthioides, Wall.), a native of Tenasserim and Siam. The 
seeds of this plant, which closely resemble those of the JVIalabar 
CariiBj^Qm (Metfana Can^otmomtim, Maton), axe occasionally 
imported into the Iiondon market, either loose or still cohering 
m OYOid three^lob^ masses, with the pericarp skkiply removed. 

^raitB of lOtber species o£ Afnomtim ve^ here exhibited, in- 
cjjading^lhe Australian A^ Dalki^hyh ^* MuelL, and the Hairv 
Chini&se Cabpamom, supposed to be that of Loureiro's A. vil^ 
Ifistmi a plant about i^ich very little is known. This Car- 
damom is said to grow in the province of Kwang-tung and the 
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€ASE Yang'^yun district of Soutbern China. It is frequently used in 
3* medicine by the Chinese and has an aromatic and tar-like 
odour and taste, T^ith. some of the aromatic warmth of the 
ordinary Cardamom. 

No, II. Malabar Cardamoms. The fruits of JE/eWana 
Cardamomumy Maton, a perennial flag-like plant, from 6 to 12 
feet high; found very abundantly, both wild and cultivated, in 
the moist, shady mountain forests of North Canara, Coorg, and. 
Wynaad, on the Malabar coast, as well as in Ceylon, where 
the cultivation has so much increased that in 1885 nearly 
300,000 lbs. were exported. Ceylon, indeed, now rules the 
market in this article. When fresh, Cardamoms are ovoid 
three- sided, fleshy green pericarps. They begin to ripen in 
October, and the gathering continues for two or three 
months during dry weather, the whole scape being picked and 
the fruits dried, upon it ; after which they are laid for a few 
days on mats to dry, the drying- being finished by gentle fire 
heat. When properly dried they are of a pale greyish-yellow 
or buff colour. Cardamoms, however, vary in colour, as well 
as in size and shape ; the shorter, or nearly, globular form, 
are known in tituieas Shorts yvvhile the more elongated are 
called Short longs ; they are further distinguished bv the 
names of the localities in which they are grown, as MiJabar, 
Aleppi, and Madras. A well-marked variety is found wild in 
the forests of Ceylon, the firuits of which are from 1- to 2 inches 
long, of a dark gi*eyish-brown colour, and containing numerous 
large seeds. 

Cardamoms are an agreeable aromatic, and are used chiefly 
as a condiment, as an iogredient in curry powder, as well as in 
medicine. 
CASE Note gilded and silvered Cai^damoms from India. 

4. A drawing of the Malabar cardamom plant is shown on. the 

adjoming walL 

No. 12. Ginger. The root-like stem of Zingiber offici- 
nale, Eosc, cultivated in the warmer parts of Asia, the West 
Indies, Sierra Leone, &c. Of this well-known condiment 
several varieties are known in trade, distinguished by their 
quality, country of growth, &c. GUngers are either " coated " 
with the shrivelled rind, or **scrapSl," having it removed. 
Ginger is sometimes ** bleached "' by chloride of lime, or <* white- 
washed " with lime and water. 61,732 cwts. of Ginger w^m^ 
imported in 1893. . . 
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Specimeus of Ginger from the East and West Indies, Africa, CASE 
&c., are exhibited. 4^ 

Note .Fbbsbrybd Gjngeb, the young shoots of the rhizome 
peeled and preserved in sjrup ; observe also rhizomes of Green 
Ginger, known as races or hands, and a fine specimen in fluid 
of Chinese Green Ginger, cultivated in the Delta of the Canton 
River. 

[». No* 13. • Galakqal Root. The rhizome of Alpinia 
offieinarumy Hance. A plant cultivated in the Island of 
Hainan in the south of China, and, as is supposed, in some of 
the southern provinces of the Chinese Empire. It has a strong, 
pungent, and spicy taste, and an agreeable aroma, and is con* 
sidered an aromatic stimulant. The Greater Gaxangal, the 
rhizome of Alpinia Galanga^ Willd., sometimes appears in the 
London drug market, and is substituted for that of A, offici- 
narum ; it may, however, be distinguished by its much larger 
size and pale buff colour internally. 

No. 14. Fresh rhizome in fluid of Siamese Ginger, fur- 
nished by Alpinia Galanga, AVilW- 

Not« rhizomes of Alpinia nutans^ Eosc, found in Burma, 
Sylhet, and on the Coromandel coast, and often cultivated in 
Indian. gardens. The rhizome is used in India as a substitute 
for Galangal, and sometimes for Ginger. 

No, 15. Carib Baskets, from Dominica, made of the CASE 
split stems of Ischnosiphon AroumOy Kom. ; also a Suriana 5. 
for carrying burdens on the back, made from the same material 
In British Guiana, where the plant is known as the Itukite. 

A Quake, or Indiau basket, from British Guiana, is also 
shown, made of the split stems of the MuCRO (Jschnosiphon 
pleurispicatusj Korn.). 

Observe also baskets and sieves from the Bio Uaupes, made 
of split stems of a species of Maranta, 

No. 16. Arrowroot. The starch from the rhizomes of 
Maranta arundinacea, L., un herbaceous plant 4 to 6 feet 
high, native of Tropical America, Brazil, and the West Indian 
Islands, and under a slightly different form, which, has been 
described as M. indica, Juss. ; it is found in Bengal, Java, 
and the Philippine Islands. For the manufacture of Arrowroot 
the rhizomes, of which fine samples are shown, are dug up 
after having attained full maturity; they are next washed 
to remove the scales with which they are covered, and then 
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CASE grow^d or grated t6«a pulp, which is washed so as to separate 
5^ the starch from it. This starch is carefully washed in pure 
water, therl dradned and. dried with a gentle heat. Very 
great care has 'to b^ taken throughout the whole process 
to pretent ^the; . introdudtton of dust, iron-mould, or any 
fi>reign sabstane^ which wdnld spoil the colour or taste of the 
Arrowroot. Arrowroot is known in commerce by the names 
o£ the plac^ where at 4s ^produced, as Bermuda, St. Yiacent, 
and Natal, tt^at from Bermuda being considered the best quality ; 
it is an impoi^tantimd easify digested article of food, and is 
used in the form c^ puddings and blano^manges. . 

On thci^bottpm. shelves note mats, made in India, of strips of 
the stem.oi .Phry^dum iKchotomum^. Boxb.; also^ stavch or 
Tous LES ,Mois^ prepared from the tubers of Carina edtUiSf 
Ker., an herbaceous perennial lonce much cultivated in Peru 
and the West Indies. Tous les Mois is a wholesome and 
nutritious food, adapted for infants, invalids, and convalescents, 
but it is not much used. It yields some of the Queensland 
AjTOwrook. The microscopic granules are larger 'than those 
of any other starch used as food. 
Note, necklaces from India and TCastem Africa made of seeds 
of Indian Shot {Canna indica^ L.). 

CASE ^^ the upper part of this Case note leaf of Balisieu 
5, (Calathea discolor j Mey.),' sometimes used in Dominica for 
Uning baskets. Observe .tubers of C, Allauya, Ldl., used as 
food in Trinidad and Pominica under, the names of Topee 
Tamboo, op ToKEE Tam»p (corruptions of Topinambour, the 
French name of the Jerusalem Artichoke). See Kew Bulletin^ 
1892, pp. 244, 245. 

No. 17. Bananas. The fruits of Musa sapient mn, 
Linn., a plant cultivated almost everywhere in the tropics 
under a number of forms* In India, China, and the East 
Indian Islands the culture of bananas dates fmm extreme 
antiquity,, Xher,e is n^ sjifficient evidence of their existence in 
the New. W<)rld PKiQi: tp jits discovery. The fruits are exhibited 
preserveji, in ^Pjrit;,, as w?U as decorticated and dried, as they 
are pres^v;ed leu: u^e,,^f;^pd in British Gruiana. Banana meal 
and fibre, fi^om <^ eteme snd, petioles are also shown, as weU a§ 
specimei;!^. oi CQr,d^e,m4e from, the fibre. . 

No. 16;: .Fffwts (rf;: tito.fPiANOiAiN {M. sapientum^ var. 
paradisiacal* An importa^it article of food ia tropical countries 
either cook^ when fresh^.^r sliced and dried, or reduced to- a 
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meal. Tke plantain is ako valued for the fibre whicli is CASE 
obtained both from the stems and petioles of the leaves. Speci- 6. 
mens of this fibre are exhibited in Case 7 from India, British 
Guiana, and Jamaica. Hopes and paper made from the fibr6 
are also shown. Painlings of Bananas are shown on lower part 
of the descent sta^cafie. ' 

No. 19. Manila Hemp. The fibre of Musa textilis^ CASE 
Nees., known in Ae Philippine Islands, from whence the whole ' • 
of the supply comes, as: AbajGA. It is a most iinportant fibre 
for cordage and ropes, jmd.enormoust quantities are imported 
both into England and the United States of America for tl|ese 
purposes. "Hie fibre is ob^ned from the stems, which are eat 
down ju9t before thei flowering period. After flowering tke 
fibre IS said to be weaker, and ocmsequently of less value. 
Samples are exhibited of ropes and cordage both in the natural 
state and dyed ; hats, mats, and handkerdbaefs of remarkably 
fine text^ire, also dyed fibre in imitation of humail hair, and 
samples of paper made from old cordage. (See Kei» BuUedx^ 
1887, p. 1. Much detaHed information on die uses, of the 
Manilla Hemp is also given in the Kew Bulletin fbl: 
August 1894). 

Note, fruits and seeds of various species of Musa^ including CASE 
M, ventricosa, Welw., from South-west Tropical Africa; g, 
M, Banksiiy F. Muell., from Mount Elliot, Austradia; M, 
superba, Roxb., from Travancore, also flowers, seed?, and fibre 
«f the Ensete of Bruce (Musa Ensete\ Gmel.) from Abyssinia ; 
and neekhtoes made of seeds of M, living stoniana from 
Zambesi. 

The Kew Bulletin for August 1894, contains a complete 
summary of information relating to Bananas and Plantain? as 
well as to other species of Mu^a, 

No. 20. Flambeau, from Dominica, made of gum of the 
GoMMiEB (Bursera gummifera^ L.), wrapped in leaves of the 
Balisieb \HeUconia sp.). 

Observe the hii^ flowering branches of unnamed species of 
JSTeliconia and Phenakospermum [Haven ala) gmanense, 
Endl., with seeds embedded in a red woolly aril. Note also 
fruits of the Tbavbllbr's Tbee {Ravenala madagascariensis, 
Sonn.), with a bright blue aril to the seeds. A fine trunk of this 
tree will be fouttdin the Case opposite the door of Room 
No, 3, and a painting i& shown on the wall of the landing of 
the descent stairs. 
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CASE Pine Apple Order (Bromeliaceis). A group of short 

S. stemmed plants with rigid spiny leaves and showy flowers. 

They tre natives of the American continent and islands, from 

whence they have been distributed into Africa, India, and other 

parts. The plants yield fibres and edible fruits. 

On the lower shelf observe leaves and fibre of the Cara- 
guata (Bromelia argentine^ Baker), from, the .Argentine 
Republic. (See Kew Bulletin^ 1892, p. 191.) 

No. 21. Collar, made of the very finely prepared fibre 
of Broineliq Pinguin^ L., from Jamaica. 

No. 22. CuiBASS of Chaguar ^hr^ {Bromelia SerrOy 
Gr.), from the Argentine Republic. When woni by the 
Mataoo Indians it is pieidded before and behind with cotton 
firom the fruit of the Yac?han (Chorisia insignisy H.B.). By 
rolling themselves in water the fibre swells and the whole 
becomes arrow-proof. 

Near this observe sample of the fibre of Bromelia 
fagtuosay Ldl. 
CASE On the top shelf is a sample of fibre of Karatas Plumieri, 

9. E. Morr. (Bromelia Karatas, Lem.), 

No. 23. Pine Apples. The fruits of Ananas sativusf 
Schult. f. Introduced from South America into the tropics 
of the Old World, where it has become naturalised. The 
cultivation of the Pine Apple for supplying the markets of 
Europe and America has very much extended of late years, 
namely, in the West Indies, Tropical America, the Azores, 
Straits Settlements, as well as in the Australian Colpnies. 
Tinned pine apples are now exported in very large quantities 
from Singapore, Bahamas, Fiji, and Natal. Observe samples of 
pine-apple fibre, prepared from the leaves, and of very fine 
textiles, prepared in the Philippine Islands. 

On the lower shelves are stems of Puya chilensisy Molin., 
an arborescent plant of Chile. 

Also specimens of New Orleans Moss, or Old Man's 
Beard (Tillandsia usneoides, L.). Common in the West 
Indies, Southern United States, and Central America,hanging 
in festoons from the trees upon which it is epiphytal. : The 
plant is collected, steeped in water or buried for a short time to 
remove the outer cellular portion, the fibrous part being dried 
and used for stuffing cushions, mattresses, &c. 

CASE Bowstring Hemp Order (fftrmodoracea). A family 

10. of perennial herbs distributed in Australia, South Africa, 
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Tropical and North America, and JGas^emAsia* Ths economic CASE 
value of the plants is chiefly for their flbres. IQ. 

No. 24. MtH-MUN-TUNG. Tubets of Opkiopdffonjaponi- 
cWy Ker. A low perennial with a creeping rhizome, producing 
small elongated tubers which are sold in the Clunese drug 
shops AS a pectoral and tonic medicine. They have a sweet 
taste, and an agreeable, aromatic smell. They are said to be 
brought to Hankow in large quantities from the province of 
Chekiang. 

No. 25. SiNHALESB Mat, for couch, made of Bowstring 
Hemp, the fibre from the leaves oi Stmsevieria zeylaniea^ 
Willd. The plant is probably a native of Ceylon, India, and 
Tropical Africa, and is found also in Mauritius, Jamaica, &c. 
In Ceylon it is known aa Nbtanda, and in India as Moorta, 
MooRGA, or Marool. The fibre is very tough and elastic, and 
was used by the ancient Hindoos for bowstritkgs. Specimens 
of the fibre are exhibited as well as rope, twine, &e. > 

Samples of fibre of other species of Sameviena are also 
exhibited as follows : — S, guineensis^ Willd., S. longiftora^ 
Sims., 8, cylindrieay Boj., S, Elwhenhergii^ Schwein., <fcc. 
(See Kew Bulletin, 1887, p. 1, and 1892, p. 129.) 

Iris Order {Iridece). A group of perennial herbs with 
tuberous, or short creeping rhizomes, generally dispersed over 
the new and old worlds, more abundant in temperate than in 
tropical r^ons. The Order is familiar to us in the Yellcw 
Flag and Crocus. 

No. 26. Orris Eoots, the dried rhizomes of Iris floren- 
tinOf L. A plant considered truly indigenous to the coast 
region of Macedonia and the south-west shore of th© Black 
Sea. It is naturalised in the neighbourhood of Florence where, 
with /. gennanicay L., and /. pallida, Lam., it is largely cul- 
tivated for the sake of its rhizomes. The two latter species, 
indeed, are supposed to furnish the largest quantity of orris 
root for exportation. It is known in Tuscany linder the name 
of Gtaggiola. The rhizomes are dug up in August, trimmed, 
peeled, and dried in the sun. The dealers who purchase them 
from the peasants, separate them into ditferent qualities. 

The principal use of orris root is as a perfume, in conse- 
quence of its strong sme 11, resembling violets. "Essence of 
violets" is prepared from it, and it is also used as an ingredient 
in tooth powders. In France it is used for making issue peas. 
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CASE and it is also turned into beads and handles for children's 

10. corals, after being dyed red. Orris root is exported from Leg- 
horn, Trieste^ and Mogador. 

No. 27. Saffron, the dried stigmas (the trifid orange- 
coloured top6 of the central organ of the flower) of Crocus 
sativus, L. A native, probably, of Greece and Asia Minor, 
and perhaps of Southeni Italy and Persia. Its cultivation in 
the East dates back to remote antiquity. At the present time 
it is grown for commercial purposes in France, Spain, pud 
Italy, and on a amollOT scale in Austria, Greece, Persia, 
Cashmere, China, and the United States^ After the flowers 
are gathei*ed, the stigmaa are quickly removed and placed in 
sieves over* a geti^e fire to dry^ It is estimated 'that from 
7,000 to 8/)00'flciw«rs are required to yield about 17 ounceb 
of frei^h or $i otinees ti dried saffiron. Saffron was formerty 
used to a dye,pbttt H baa been superseded by cheaper materials ; 
as a condiment' 4)r flayeuring agent it is still u^ in Austria, 
Germany^iiikl Swit^rknd, ted also to some exitent in Eagkitid. 
By bird (ftmeiers Saffix>n is omsiderM useful' in assisting the 
moulting of biirds. It was formerly used in medicine i» -ft 
stimulant and antispasmodic, but is now seldom or nerer 
employed. 

Observe on lower shelf a magnified drawing of the Gladiolus 
disease {Urocystis Gladioli). 

Narcissus Order (,Amarpllide«), A graupof bulbous 
herbs or shrubby plants with fleshy leaves, and large showy 
flowers, very widely distributed, but chiefly found in warm or 
temperate parts. Their principal economic value is for the 
flbres contained in the kaves and stems of several of the 
species. 

Observe on lower shelf a complete series of specimens illus- 
trating the manufacture of cloth in Borneo, from the leaves of 
Curculigo latifolia. Dry. The leaves are soaked in water 
and beaten, which loosens the fibre which is afterwards 
prepared and woven into a very close cloth, known as 
Lamba. 

Note also bulb, and fibre prepared from bulb of Buphatie 
toxicaria, Herb., S. Africa. 
CASE ^° *^^ upper shelves of this Case note fruits (rf species of J 

11, Crinunif Alstromeria^ Bomarea Shuttleworthilj &c. 

Also samples of Manila or Bombay Alob fibre {Agave 
vvipara, L.) and Keratto fibre {A, Morrisii, Baker), from 
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Jamaica. The juiee from the leaves has been used as soap and CASE 
for cleaning metal. 11. 

No. 28. Sisal Hemp, from A. rigidaj Mill.var. sisalana, 
Perrine. It is known in America as Heneqiten, and is an im- 
portant article of conunerce in Mexico, being sent in quantities 
both to America and England, where it is found in competition 
with Manila hemp, and ia said to be even used as an adulterant. 
A new industry in Sisnl Hemp is being established in the 
Bahamas. (See Kew Bulletin, 1887, p. 3; 1889, pp. 57, and 
264; 1890, p. 158; 1891, p. 175; 1892, pp. 21, 141, 
and 272. 

No. 29. Fibre, rope, cordage, nets, table mats, and orna- 
mental articles of Ahebican Aloe (A.americana, L.). A 
large plant with long, thick, fleshy leaves, which contain a 
lai^e quantity of strong, harsh fibre, used for coarse cordage, 
brushes, &c. The fibre is also a good paper material, samples 
of which are shown. In Mexico the plant is highly valued for 
the sap, which upon cutting out the flower spike just as it is 
ready to burst forth, together with some of the inner leaves, 
flows freely into the cavity thus formed. This is fermented, 
and forms an intoxicating drink called Pulque, consumed in 
large quantities by the people. 

From the flower spike excellent razor strops are made. 
Note pincushions made in Cannes from cross sections of the 
soft flower spike. 

Observe fibre, rope, and cordage of Istle or Mexican fibre 
{A. hetercLcantha, Zucc). Imported in large quantities for 
making cheap nail and scrubbing brushes. A Mexican hair 
brush made of the fibre is exhibited. (See Kew Bulletin, 
1887, p. 5, and 1890, p. 220.) 

No. 30. Fibre of Aloes Vert, or Mauritius Hemp CASE 
{FurcrtBa giganteoj Vent.), a plant widely spread throughout 12. 
Tropical America, and growing also in India, Ceylon, Mauritius, 
and St. Helena. It is used for making cordage, and is 
imported into this country chiefly from Mauritius. 

The fibre of an allied species {Furcrcea cuhensis^ Haw.), 
from Jamaica, is also shown. (See Kew Bulletin, 1887, p. 8.) 

In the upper part of the Case observe an oil painting of 
flowers of Doryanthes exceUa, Corr., painted in New Sionth 
Wales by Lewin, the celebrated painter of birds ; it formerly 
belonged to Allan Cunningham. Observe also fruits and fibre 
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OA^ from the same species, and fruitlg of I>. Palmed W. HilL 
12. A flowering plant is shown in Cases N"©. 17 to 19. 

TaCC£t Ordor {Taccaceci), A small Order of perferiBial 
herbs with tuberous creeping rhizomes, natives of tr^iiiiiJ 
regions both of the new and old worlds. 

No. 31. Arrowroot or starch from Fiji, prepared from 
the roots of Tacca pirinatifida, L. It forms a very important 
article of food in the South Sea Islands. < 

YatO. Order {Dloscdredcea). Herbaceous or twining 
shrubs, with large tuberous rhizomes and net-veined leaves, 
differing in this respect from most . other Monocotyleclflms. 
They, are dispersed over the tropical and temperate regions of 
the globe. 

No. 32. Yams. The tubers of various species 6f 
Dioscor^a, cultivated in nearly all tropical countries as impor- 
tant esculents. ■ The tubers abound in farinaceous matter, and 
often reach a lai'ge size, weighing from 30 to 60 pounds. Their 
culture is considered to have epread from South-east Asia and 
the East Indian Islands, where at present D. alata, L., is the 
most commonly grown ; a drawing of a tuber of this species is 
shown on a lower shelf. Observe biscuits of dried slices of 
yams and samples of yam flour from Jamaica. 

Note also Otaheite Potato the tuberous rhizome of D. 
sativay X,, cultivated in India. 

A drawing of D, sativa is shown on the wall of the descent 
staircase. 

dbeerve on lower shelf rootstocks of Elephant's Foot 
(Testudinaria Elephantipes, Lindl.) from which the slender 
climbing stems start. These rootstocks are more or less 
globular, and some times measure 4 feet across. They -are 
known at the Cape as H^^tbntots'. Bsbad,> beosose the fleshy 
inside has been eaten as food by the Hottentots in tinaes of 
scarcity. 

A sample of the r6ot of the Black' BaxoNr {Tamus com- 
munis, L.) is here shown. It contains a quantity of acrid juice 
formerly used as a stimulating plaister' in bruises, &c. 

CASE Lily Order {LiUacece). . A , lai;ge and beautiful Order, 

13. embracing several groups vef*y dissin^lar in habit and geo- 
graiphical distribution familiar ^^|M;c^les are • our garden 
lilies, aloes, asparagus, and onions. 
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No. 33. Bilii&le of jBRA2;tLiAN or tISKo^f' S^rsa Variola CASE 
as imported. This kiijd was formerlj- held in much ^ste(em 13. 
in Englaiid, but is liow rarely seen in the London piarket. It 
is packed in a manner very distinct from thsci A&o^tefl with 
other kinds, napiely, in xjylindrical bundles three 6i* more feet 
in length, and \ about o inches in diameter, botihd tightly 
together by the flexible stems of a bignoniaceou^ pja^t, ' ' ' 

Other kinds of sarsaparilla shown are Honduras, Guayaquil, 
Guatemala, New Grenada, and Tampico, the last-naml^a being 
very seldom imported ; a specimen is also shown from Fiji. 

The sarsaparillas of commerce are the roots of various 
species of Smilax growing in the West, Indies, 'South and 
Central America, and / Mexico: The d^te^inination of ' 't*he 
species a^rding the sarsaparillas employed in medicine ^s' very 
difficult. S. officinalis^ H.B.K., is said to be the source of 
Jamaica sarsaparilla, while S.pfipyracmy Poir., yields Brazilian, 
and S. medica^ Schl., Mexican sarsapal'illa. 

The cc^ttaHotL of sarsapavilla/ is e^Eected by scraping . , ; 
awiy tke ; thin" • str«,ttiixi of earth which covers the roots {^/ 
v\rMdi txux horfeonto^liy under the ground i- when Jaid bare they / 
are eat off near the >crawn, a i&w slender roots being allowed 
to remtrin fto ' fettist the plant in rene^ping ; its growth ; aftei* 
cfoltectiBg*: tbe TKHjiU they are dried, prepared, and packed in 
bundles for traisportation.^ 

Sitrsapai^Us is'comfiionly regasded as- a toaic; altetfative and 
diuretic mediciiie, arid ii^ given in- chronic fomtis of rheumAtism, 
gout, cutaneoitt' atfictiong, &e, it is, however, ncfc so mueh 
used ag formerly. ' . : . * 

Observe'tdMSblf' >$»»«/a.i^ o'tA^^o^t^, Roib*, a planit abun- 
dcmt'iB: the low juuglesiii thCfMadra^and Malayan Feninaulas. 
It' hats' Ibe^n tis6d in India as a substitute for sarsapariila ; but^ 
it^ is said, xMlthnnsatisfaetory results. Symook says^ rt is the 
countrj^isarsapariHa^o^ the Pottuguese* m Goa; . 

No. ,^4"'^^^i^ Boot \Smilax China, JJ.),, A. woody 
climbiug. plaiit o^j jJapan^ Formosa, China, Assam, feikkim, 
iNTepali Sec'. The root is imported into Europe from the 
south of China, mostly from Canton. It was formerly much 
used in medicine in this country, ba^ has riow fitllen'into complete 
dliufie, ft Ix^isL atid China, however, it is still much esteemed 
ittih*4uriMlfc'smdr, syphilitic complaints. '' - • 

Hhe roofs c^' several other species of Smtlait* ^haMr ' id 
the above have beiefi' substituted for it, amongst thfe'Ai'Bete^ 
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CASE S.pseudo-China^ L., a plant of the United States, a specimen 
13. of which is shown. 

On lower shelves note roots of the A.spakagus {Asparagus 
officinalis^ L.), formerly used in this country as a diuretic. 
The blanched shoots are a well-known cultivated vegetable. 
Note also roots of A, adscendenSy Boxb., A, sarmentosus^ 
Willd., and A. racemosus^ Willd. The first is the Safed- 
MUSLi of India, said to be demulcent and tonic, and used as a 
substitute for Salep ; the second is the Zatab or Makki, and 
is used in bilious dyspepsia; while the third is known as 
Satawar, and is used as a demulcent, as well as in 
veterinary practice. 

On the bottom shelf is a parasol cover made in Ireland of 
the fibre obtained from the Solomon's Seal {Polygonatmn 
multiflorumy All.). 

Table Cases. 
TABLE Commencing at the end of the room farthest from the door, 
CASE ^® ^^^6 "^^^ b® found to contain illustrations of (No. 35) 
A^ New Zealand Hemp or Flax {Phormium tenaxy Forst.). 
The fibre is contained in abundance in the long sword-like 
leaves. Various attempts have been made to extract the fibre 
and clean it in a profitable manner for textile purposes, but 
hitherto the fibre prepared by European machinery has not 
equalled the native drei^ed fibre of the Maories, consequently it 
has not •become used with us as a textile, though for rope and 
COTdage it is a valuable materiaL The foUowing illustrations 
of New Zealand hemp are here shown : fibre as imported 
in 18^4, and known as ^^ Maori flax," and fibre as imported at 
the present time-— cleaned fibre, machine dressed fibre, fibre 
from plants grown in St. Helena, native dressed fil»?e in 
difierent stages of preparation; baskets made of split leaves, 
and sandals made of fibre. On the other side of the Table 
Case is shown also samples of fibre of native preparation, 
as well as fishing lines, and fabrics as sheeting and towelling of 
a mixture of New Zealand hemp and ordinary fiax, made in 
Engh*sh looms. 

[In Case 16 in Room No. 2, or passage from entrance 
^oor, some mats, and cloaks of native New Zealand work- 
manship are exhibited. They are made of New Zealand hemp, 
and one garment is ornamented with the rolled leaves partially 
broken through and beaten out at the ends.] 
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In this Table Case ol)serve— TABLE 

No, 36. Samples of Aloes, the inspissated juice of several ^-^SE 
species of Aloe. It is obtained by cutting the leaves trans- "- 
Tersely and allowing the juice to exude spontaneously into 
vessels placed to receive it, after which it is evaporated to a 
proper consistency by artificial heat. 

The principal sources of commercial aloes are ^/o^r^m, L., 
(A. vulgaris, Lam.,) a perennial found wild in Northern 
Africa, and a1^, probably, in Peninsular India, possibly also indi- 
genous in the Canary Islands and Southern Spain. It has long 
been cultivated in Jamaica, Antigna, and Barbados. It yields 
common or Barbados aloes, which is imported in boxes holding 
about 56 lbs. each, or in gourds holding from 10 to fiO lbs. or 
more. Aloe spicata, L., A.feroXy Mill., A. africanay Mill., A, 
plicatilis, Mill., and others yield Cape or South African aloes, 
samples of which are shown, as well as HepaUc and Caballine 
aloesy Zanzibar aloes, and fine samples of Natal md Cura^oa 
aloes ; also a very fine specimen of aloin. Observe a series 
illustrating the collections of Socotrine aloes from A, Perryiy 
Baker, '^Teif rhiho," watery aloes in first stage as it ruBs 
from the leaves. It. goes in this form only to the Persian 
Gulf, and sells at three dollars per skin of ^ lbs* Note skin 
used ibr collecting the fluid aloes from the leaves and a small 
skin of solid aloes ^* Teif Kasahul," third staga, after keeping 
about six weeks, expcurted generally as an artide of commerce* 

[In Case 15, in Room 2, observe st^ns of the Tbbe Aloe 
{Aloe dichotoma, L,) of Namaqualand, S.W. Tropical Africa, 
also a bushman's quiver for holding poisoned arrows, made of a 
hollowed stem of the aloe, together with the poisoned arrows 
BSid bushman's bow. A painting of the txee is shown on the 
wall of the landing of the descent staircase.] 

On the other side of the Table Case are samples of fibre, 
cordage, paper, and other products from species of Yucca. 
Note bonnet made of the cuticle of the leaves of the ^''est 
In^an Dagger Plant, Yucca aloifoHa^ L. ; also i*azor strop 
from the flower spike of the same species. 

No. 37. Kne section of stem of Yucca brevtfoHa, 
Engel., from Mohave Desert, California. Samples of fihre 
taken from the centre of the trunk are also shown, as well as 
photographs of the plant [one on landing of the descent staircase] 
and illustrations of the collecting of the stems for paper-making. 
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T-A^HPf' Observe portions of stem of F..6acca^a,.Torr., from Los 
CASJ3 lYegas, »e^ J^^xiqo, Y^here it is used as soap. . r, 

B. . Ji;i. tt\^,tliird Table Case, the "tupcas are. contij^^d, flWeS of 
TABLE (he fplipwiog species b^ing sbmyn: Jf^ qngu^tifolia, Fuvsh^ 

No. 38. Section of stem of DB^GON.T^BEiof Tb^bbiffi: 
{Dr&eema Draco^ JjJ), Aowuo^ fibrous oeutUe. Seotiope of 
small' Btema aire. also iskown, as.wellfaa photognapJUs of the treo, 
^indi an.jc^JieBg^iyiBg' showing 'f a.yi^.^ii5oqfi.(tbe Weat <rf t^e 
^^ bouse; and ^E^dens. of OoHonol jQhdPQm'WCi ^ F^ancbis/' 
at. Ora<iEiva,<^yjitiii ^a latg&. <}ii«sQn. Ireoi Si. feet . ini .airioamf^reoce. 
Ab .eogEaying <o£ tihe>&iiiou$ colossal !*tEQ« at Qtotava^, which 
wasdet^Qi^ed; ia .a huraioaiie inl867via.e?iibited o©the wall 
near Hfte endv window; also a phol^gcaph Qf^a to^ iBlthe B^^yal 
Qacdensfli. Ajuda^ (Lisbon.. . The tcee ikriYQ». il^.cboiinpn tma^ pf 
DitagOA tuee from^bEed resiD.edtuded by it^.kn0w)X.aSiDiU(^^Qkii's 
iBxiOOD^ sajttpleaiof Whiehi^ura showinj ; ; . oU, ,, . . \ . . ; 

'Wo. 89. *?)ragI[>n^ 'Bcobiy ih)ni' SDfcotra,''l%e - resin 
'^lainedfmn 'the trunks cfi ' Ih'cietsfta Cifrndbarii BtM. -fil. 
Aisb instruments tisfed ifa e<»llectii!ig^he rjftsin, and ^ki'nsuch as 
is used for ' ^exjiorting'the "Bdah amselldi/' or ^teare of 
Dragon's Bloodi' a sample bf. which is shown. Observe, also, 
a specimen of an iriferior kind known as'^'Edah mtikdehah/' 
consisting' of the melted dust made into cakes, and afterwards 
broken, '^o'cbtra Dragon's Blood has been identified as the 
l^ftnabtiH (^ ' DJbscorides, 'jf lid' i^ distinct f r6m ■ DrdgorPs Blood 
of modem oomtnerce "which i^ furnished by Ddsmonoi'ops Draeo 
{see p. 8?);' ' 'Draedsna stkiznntka, Baker, is believed td yield 
the Dragon's Blobd 'of Somaliknd; D. Omh^t^ Hotsehjr and 
Pey., that of Stiakin: On other, side of -table 6itee/n6te 
fibrous stems of species of Cord^line *: alea ^fibres dP ' C. ■ ter- 
ihiiiaUs, Kunth., C. Pvmilio; Hook.' f.,'''(7. wK/m>fl; • K^lAth., 
"and C. australh,,T£ook, f. 'i " •' * • * - i f -; i 

fin Case 1 5, in ,Ko6m 'No.' 2,' obfii^rve a gartterit as wdrn by 

'the natives of -^h^ NavigatW felandi^jl.Mad* of leaves- of 

Cordyline ^cr/wma/tif, Ktinthi;^nd'iii Gas^ i&n^teanHlive^efw 

Zealand g^ment piade pf leaves of ^ uJ^kiiown • sp(&jc^ of 

, Co^dyline^ dyed with the bark of, a ^p^ies of Fagus,'] 

-I UXOi 4O4 ModeU of diffieroii vaiieties of onions, the. bulbs 
of^//tttfA.(^0,'uL.y^. widdlyi>ciftllb('|a|}ed.:e^^ . Jt. isysnp- 
posed to b^ prigma% a nathre^of tbeilSast^ and iwaaj.weU.hitoiwn 
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to the ancieat Bgyptiana, ,L«.rg^. quantities of onions are still Ti^BLE 
coasumed by.tftei people Ju West^rp A^ia, as well as in cold CaSE 
eountries. i , » • i .. ^• 

Note bulbs of Allium pp^ known in India as Giant Sale? 
and PuNJABEE PiAz, see No. 5. 

In the sniall T^ibl^ Case in front of thte adjoining window, nn ABLE 
observe TciettRisfi, the roots o^ A^phbdelus rUmosus^Jj., from QAo;g 
Erzerouni. lb 1855, ft wiis proposed to c6llect this root in Tus- j. 
cany, for the purpdseof first distilling the- spirit, and then tiding 
thi6 -fibrous' residtie' for jiaper-making. The root», which in ihmt 
natural state Contain n qnarititjr of guttr, are used, -^hem • pow- 
dered, bj book-binders in Tut-key as a substitute for^um'or 
glue. 

In the lower part of this Case note Oir Vessels made of tfee 
powdered roots ■ of' Steniurus aucheriafms^ Boiss. Of 'this 
singular manufacture Dr. Aitchison says, ** The long fl^hy 
roots, andsom6 say, the leaves also of this species are collected 
and dried in all dven, then ground into powder which is 
converted into ' a thick jelly by boiling in water. This is 
employed in the maniftuiture of various vessels, called Dctbbai 
for holding oil and clarified butter. There is a ^eat trade in 
this material at Riu Khanf in IChorasan." 

■■''•■» ' ■ ' , 

,, , . . . Boom No. 2. 

This is the passage- leaditg fh)m the entrance door. The 
Natural Order Liliacece is continued from {ioeum No. l^in Wall 
Cases .commencing on the left, side, close to the-dooijway. 

Observe on uppep.ijhelf whole and ejjced b.ul]b of pQxnu. CASE 
Urginea. j»arifima^ !]^^k. (Scilla .maritiipa, X*;^ a perennis^ 14. 
plant found abimdfntly ip. the MeditOTappa^ .district, also In 
Portugal, Moroccp5 i^geria,'.Corsica^ Canwy Islands, Cape of 
Grood Hope„ &c. . Xh.e biilbs vary in size, from that of a man^s 
fist to a child's head. l?he smaller size jis usually seen in 
commerce ; the bulbs, however, mostly come to this cooritiy 
dried and Blk»dv ^ They hsve^ no smell, but a disagt^^ble ^ter 
taste. Sq^ili it used' in medioine as an expect(x*ant in smi^l 
doses, and as an emetic and purgative in large doses. . , 

* No. 41,;. Immature. PtowEB Spikes of Ornithogalum 
py^nfiicum^ ,.li^ Cyllccted by poor people in the neighboujr- 
bood, of Bath, and sold, in . the markejl^s under the name of 
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CASE. Observe portion of a fruit spike of Litium giganteutn^ Wall;, 
14. from Bhotan, showing the winged seeds. A fully grown spike 
measuring 13 feet high and a circumference of 11^ inches at 
the base is shown in Cases 17, 18, and 19. 

No. 42. Fibrous jjortion of bulb of Ubagubi {Lilium 
cordifoliumy Thb.), from which the starch has been partiallj 
extracted by soaking and kneading; this is pounded in a 
mortar, kneaded into a mass and made into cakes by the Ainu 
people. The cakes are dried by hanging them in the huts, 
the discolouration being caused by smoke ; they vary in size, 
some being over a foot in diameter. 

In the same mount observe specimens of confectionery made 
by Japanese from the starch. 

Note on middle shelf a sample of meal prepared from roots 
of Erythroniutn Dem-eanisy L., and used as food in Japan. 

Observe also the sliced and powdered conns of Colchicum 
or M£A]x>w Saffron {Colchieum autumnale^ L.). For 
medicinal purposes the conns are collected i^t the end of June 
or beginning of July, and carefully dried and sliced. Colchi- 
cum is used as a cathartic and emetic in gout and acute 
rheumatism ; in large doses it is an acro-nareotic poison. 

The bulbs of Tulipa motitanat L., under the name of Gol-i- 
lAle, are collected and eaten in Afghanistan, and Dr. Aitchison 
says that what he believes to be these bulbs, when deprived o£ 
their external coats, are passed off for and sold under the name 
of SAl|:jp at Bombay. 

No. 43. Tasteless Hermodacttls. These are supposed 
by some authorities to be the produce of Colchicum variegatuin^ 
L., a native of the Levant ; but the Hermodactyls known in 
India also as Surinjan, found chiefly in Indian bazaars, 
are imported into Bombay from the Red Sea ports and from 
Persia. A great deal of uncertainty exists as to their origin. 
They are used in India in medicine. 

No. 44. Shambalit, the corms of Merendera persica^ 
Boiss. They are collected in Afghanistan, and used in native 
medicine. 

Observe White Hellebore root (^Vercarum album, L.). 
A large perennial herb, common in all the great mountain 
regions, as the Alps, Pyrenees, Balkans, as well as in the hilly 
country of France, Germany, Portugal, Italy, &c. White 
Hellebore root is imported in bales, principally from Germany^ 
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and is used internallj as a pow^ful emetic and purgative, and CASE 
externally as an irritant Its principal use, however, is in 14. 
veterinary medicine. Veratrum viride^ Sol., is the Ambrican 
White Hellebore, a marsh plant of the North United States, 
Canada and Alaska. It is closely allied to the last, and is by 
some botanists combined with it ; its propertied are very 
similar. 

On the lower shelf are specimens of the roots and fruits (CASES 
of Sabadilla or Cevabilla {Schtenocaulon officinale, A. 15 and 
G^ray). A bulbous herb of Mexico, Chiatemala and Venezuela, 16, see p. 
used at one time as an anthelmintic, as well as in rheumatism 22.) 
and neuralgia. 

The remainder of the Cases in this room, numbered from 17 CASES 
to 22 inclusive, contain chiefly specimens of palm products of 17 to 22. 
too large size to be included in their proper sequence of the 
arranged genera ; they will therefore be found described under 
their respective heads. 

Room No. 3. 

Spiderwort Order {CominelinaceiB), A group of CASE 
perennial creeping or erect herb9^ natives chiefly of tropical 23. 
and sub-tropical countries. Very few of them have any 
economic interest, 

Aneilema tuberom, Ham., is the Siyah Musu of India, where 
the roots are said to have tonic and astringent properties, and 
are used in headache, giddiness, fevers, &c. Specimens are 
exhibited on the upper shelf. 

Rush Order (Juncacea), A family of perennial or 
rarely annual plants with narrow grass-like, sometimes terete 
foliage, widely distributed in Australia, South Africa, and 
Antarctic America. 

Observe Dillt Bag made of the culms of Boombi {Xerotes 
multfflora E. Br.), from New South Wales ; also basket made of 
culms of A. longifoliay R. Br., by the Yarra tribe. South-eastern 
Australia. 

No. 45. Grass Tree Gum, the produce of several species 
of Xanthorrhoea, as X. hastilis, R. Br., X, arborea, R. Br., X, 
quadrangulatay F. Maell., X, Preissii, Endl., and X australisy 
B. Br. These are natives of Australia, to wbkh country indeed 
ihsj are limited. They ft>rm erect trunks, sometimes several 
feet high, crowned with a head of long nurow leaves, from the 
ceatre of which spring a long slender flower ^k^ They we 
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CASE ^^^"^^"^ '^ .Grass. Tiwaea, and in W.^t^m Auatrftli?^ ai|d W^gtjsrn 

23 . South . Australia the mrbonaus speci^g , wj^ei . sometipies Juiowi^ 

s» BLiLOK Boys, an(i . foW a wm^J^icupju^ |e*(ure in the 

landseape. The i!e^ is iexude4 |Spoiitap^u^v£rom ;thQ bas^ 

of the old leaves, and often coats a^cOniiderabU portion . of the 

stem. Some lilQds.are of an or^oge-yellflw. Oiolour, \?hUe otli^s 

are more or less red. They have been used for makiog spirit 

varmshee, and for staimng^wood. -, • . f 

. In the centre ^ the ;Cftae ob?eyvQ^ a ; v^rj fine block of 

, , Xanikorrhffaire^, frum Victoria, and in tiia lower part of the 

CIas& sofz^ stems of tI2^^bp$r9rnMK^.fipeai^8• . , . > i> 

CASE Further examples are shown in Case 24, which is occupied 

24. by large stems and flowed* spikes ofXanthotr^cea wdorea, R.Br., 

£tnd an allied Australian ' plant' 'jKtn^l« ansiralis, R. Bn 

Simte fine trunks of Xantkm*rkcea smd 'Kinffia' btq «xh^i<ied ia 

Musteum No. III. - ' ' ' 

CASE No. 46. Split rushes (Juncus ^«;wwi, L.), prepai-ed for 
25^ wicks for rush lights, and Ancien:;^ Rush Holder, used in 
Hampshire for holding rush lights before tlie general introduction 
" ' bfcatifdles. ^ • *> ' T^'^-' t .' ^u:^' 

lathe' lo#er'part of this Case 4s a meid bag "tiisud^^^ike 
culms of the Common Bush, formei-ly used in tho Island' of 
Lewis. The manufacture appears now to havfe died wit. 
Bushes ai'e s^ largely used for chatr bottom)^^ - ^• 

Np. 47^;^JuKGi6. Bush niaUing 'm[^e of jthia pulms of 
J. marithnmf Lam. Plain and coloured, from $aii Fernando, 
Spain. Also a Moorish mat, made from the same pliant, from 
Morocco:'':'"' :'' ■ ' •'' -^-^-.'-'O :r "-jK 

N.Q*i 48. ; : iP^mi3;e {prioni^in^^ jp^tr^UOf, ^ i J^y ,). 4- 
nativ'e of South Africa in marshy situatioi^s, "JD^ ,jbear<j, or 
cabb^ire, f^WH^je^ftumofiiti i? -^diy^j, ,Xh,9 .leaves are ;ii§e4 ior 
^hatcJjting,;,pJai^iRg, and ^baskj^t^wprj^, ^^nf'^he strong, ^brpus 
flpt^pxk ; ^t yie ^tiai^e of tljte ,old leayeq has ^ei^ i^se^d S>r i)rpshes, 
ropes, stufiing mattresses, and was at one time propose^ fpr 
paper-n^king. A hat and other articles made of the I^ves and 
fibre are, ^hdwn.' ' / ', \, ''.',''"*•,•■* 

CASE . Palm ; Order •: {Pidme^), .-. , PwwtniaV wo^yupiw^fa*, 

26. taio^tly attaiai«g$the «iz^ g£ Iarf»iti:ee«, ^fM^^ orop^sk^ ^pr^^^lisig 

fw»7skaped or feathary- .lea¥^# /Ibey are alpaost sex^wsivdjr 

t^topioal, a^^fewtspiQoieefOi^ly iBj*eiidiogi»to cool c^ntries. iTb^ 

are yeitjx impoRtapt et«onoiaiQ:{ilaftta^,aAdfur|^sli tbd dailjrioody 
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habitations, and tit(insils of a large jrbportjon of the httnaati CASE ' 
race. '•*■.'.''■ '' ' ' ■ * • ' 26» 

*rhis lai^fe or^r t« dlvMeddnto sis:' tribes,- s/b follows :^— 
Tribe I. 'Arece^. • IbCase 26, arrfeogfed 'on the bade' »nd 
on the shelves will be found spadices and fruits of the following 
palms : Areca Wiandray Roxb., ft^m Btiiteiizorg aud India. 
Prnitsof :4. ^/i^^<«,F, Muell*,'Queett$land. Spadix a*id ft^uits 
of VeitckiaJoannis^ Wfendi.^ Fiji.' l^heathing bas^ from leaf of 
Archontophcemx » cunnmgliakiiann,^'^^. & D. • (SeJaforthm 
elegans,^oo^.), AiistraKa. Spadioes of the KiltAtr pAl«ivof^ew 
ZeBlaaid (Rkopdi<ysti/liS sapi(M,'W. &^ly.), and of th^Nopfblk 
Island palm ( H. Baueriy Hoot.): • Fmits of KentiopsiB maer^' 
cmpa^ Brongn. atid Gr^, from New -Caledonia, «nwi Qf .'fhe 
U;m[bbei4X.a Pajlm {Hedj^sqep^ eunterbuT^^anaf ,W. -.& D.)^ itom 
Lord Howe's Island. Also of Dictyosperma alibum^.W^'^ D.^ 
from Mauritius aud Bourbon. . Observe ifi Cas<^8'2I.aQd 22, in 
Eoom 2 oi: Passage^ ;a etep^ J^^f, samples of lij>re .and rQpe 
mad^ from tte same of, the Mada^as^ab Piassaba Paj^m 
{Dic^tyosp^mdJlbromv^^Q^S.. Wright^. (3?e Kenfi Bulletin 
1894, pp. 358, 3o9.) / . . ... 

No. 49'! . MskCK Ntrf-s oi- 5Ei*Et NtJTs. • ' The* 'seeris of TABLE 
Areca CathHu^%.\ A tree ^0 or 50' feet hijgh, a tiatiVe prb- CASE. 
bably of the Malay Archipelag'o, where it is thueh' cultivated; 
as well as in the hotter parts of India, Celylofi, South- Chitia, the 
Philippine Islands, &c. The fruits, which vaiy in size and s^ape, 
from that ofal^kiei^'s egg ta that of & walnut;, are pm4u^i^ in 
great. abuB4ahiii^eH<|hi' trg^. yielding •tnnu^j.al^put 300. fruits. 
Areca or Betel tiSft iseeds- are usually about the gize .^^f a 
nutmeg, and ^ like it axie ruminated with reddish b(rQWm irregu- 
larg markings $ they ar^. astringent, aud have < be^^ used in 
diarrhoe?^, ^ well as .for the expulpion qf \ tapewpiyi.i Thq 
princips^ Tiaet of, the .^eit^ ]p^t,, however, is^ a«j a ^ae^i<?^tP^y. 
For this p)a,|^se ^,i^ prepared iu the Ea^t tij boiling, in ve^ateri 
or it is uatedaa',a ydung aitid tender state by ftpst;ctftti»g it.into 
small pio^ei^ aud:0Ol^i4ig'^em;tip l^Hh^rlittlelimBin'thele^f of 
the Betel ' pi^pier, whic^ if than chewed. It iaregardcfd as, a 
preventive f-gainst dy^entei-yi bijt its ohief use fe t^ giire a 
ped hue tor the li|if9 and HMOuth,. and. a fragrance to.the blFe^fCh. , . 

The exhibits consist of whole and sliced seed^^ raw < aad 
rousted^ pi^pai^d fprohi^wingy from; various parts of Indi^f ^Iso 
Petel die^ug apparatus from Berak,- ehalk or liine holder fxQVfk 
Timor Laut, instruments used in J^^ia .fyt ^UciagBetal i^uts>| 
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TABLE AU^ ^ model, representing native Indian women pounding 

CASE, chunam or lime. Water buckets are also shown, made of tbe 

spathe of the palm from Perak, caps worn by the natives of the 

Tulu caste, also from the spathe, and fans from Formosa and 

China. 

CASE ^^^^ ^^^ contains leaves, spadices, and fruits of several 

27. unimportant species of palms, including CyrtoHtichya Renda^ 

Bl., Ptychospermafilifera, Wendl, Oncospermajilamentommy 

Bl. Fine spadices and fruits of Euterpe edulisy Mart., and 

E. oleraoea^ Mart., known as the Cabbagb Palm. Also Mouk- 

TAiK Oabbaqb Pickle from the fresh succulent spadix, and 

baskets made of the leaves from British Guiana. 

No. 50. Flambeau, made of gum of Bursera gummiferay 
enclosed in a portion of the spathe of Euterpe olemceay Mart., 
from Dominica. 
CASE ^^^ upper part of this Case contains spadices of (Enocarpus 

23, distichusy Mart., (E, Bataua^ Mart., and other species. 

Observe photographs of the Rotal Palm, Oreodoxa regia^ 
Kunth., a West Indian palm ; also a photograph of the (^e- 
brated Avenue in the Botanic Gardens, Rio de Janeiro. [See 
North Gallery, Nos. 63 and 825.] Samples of fibre and 
wood of this species as well as of 0. oleracea, Mart., are also 
shown. A stem of this latter is exhibited in a Case in the 
passage opposite the doorway of this room, being too large to 
be included here. 

No. 51. Quivers made of leaves of Attcdea sp., containing 
poisoned arrows, used in the Gravatanas or Blow-pipes of Brazil. 
^* The sheathing bases of the petioles [of (Enocarpus Batatta] 
give out from their margins numerous long spinous processes 
of a very singular character. They are from eighteen inches to 
three feet long, of a black colour, flattish, and generally broken 
or fibrous at the point. They are much sought after by the 
Indians, who use them to make arrows for their * Gravatanas,* or 
Blow-pipes." One of these latter, made of the stem of Iriartea 
setigeray Mart., from the Bio dos Puros, Brazil, is shown in 
Case 18, Room No. 2. The arrows are sharply pointed 
at the end, which is covered with curari poison for three or 
four inches down, and slightly notched, so that it may break 
off in the wound. 

Note combs worn by the Uaupe Indians, made of these 
woody spines, bound together with strips of the flower stalk of 
Crynerium saencharotdesy H.6. 
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No. 62* Portions of the prickly aerial roots thrown down CASE 
from the fsb&ok, above the surface of the ground hy the ZjlNOna 28. 
palm (Socratea^ eacorhiza, Wendl.). They are used by the 
Indians to grate cassava upon. 

In Case 22, in entrance passage, is shown a sort of trumpet, 
known as Jurupasis by the Indians of the Rio Negro. It is 
used on certain festal occasions, and is made of the stem of the 
Paxiuba Palm {Socratea exorhiza). 

In this Case are shown leaves and spathes of Deckenia CASE 
nobilis, Wendl. agtid Acanthophcmix erinita, Wendl. The 29. 
former a native of Seychelles, and the latter of Mauritius and 
Bourbon. 

Leaves of Stevensonia grandifolta, Duncan, and Nephro- CASE 
sperma vanhoutteana, Balf. fil., from Mauritius; also fruits 30, 
of Hoivea hehnoreandy Becc, known as the Curley Palh, and 
H. forsteriana^ Becc, known as the Flat or Thatch-leap 
Palm, both from Lord Howe's Island, are shown in this 
Case. 

Note leaves and fruits of Vet^schaffeltia solendida, Wendl., CASE 
stems and spadices of Hyophorbe Verschaffeltii^ Wendl., and 31. 
spadices of Hyophorbe amaricaulisy Mart., from Mauritius and 
Bodrigues. A large stem of this last-named species will be 
found in a Case in the passage opposite the entrance to this 
room. 

No. 53« Thatch made of the leaves of a species of Geo- CASE 
noma^ used for covering houses by the Arawak Indians, in 32. 
British Gniana. 

Observe spadiz and spathe of Wallichia caryotoides, Roxb., 
and photograph of Didymosperma distichum^ Hook, f., 
(Wallichia disticha, T, Anders.) Both Indian palms. A trunk 
of this last species is shown in the Case in passage opposite 
entrance to this room. 

No. 54. Fruits of the Ejow, or Gomuti Palm {Arenga 
saceharifera, Lab.). A tree 30 to 40 feet high, native of the 
Sunda, Molucca, and Philippine Archipelagos, and cultivated 
in Malacca, Siam, and Cochin China. It is one of the principal 
sources of Palm Sugak, or Jaggery, a sample of which is 
exhibited. It is obtained by boiling and evaporating the sac- 
charine juice which flows upon wounding the young spadices. 
When fermented this juice yields toddy or palm wine, and 
when tlie trees have become exhausted sago of good quality, 
and in large quantities, is obtained from the trunks by 
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CASE splitting them tip, scraping out the' cellular portion, washing it 
32, a/>3 granulatiiig ^he starch; • The tree difes after #oweririg. 

K6te in bottom of Case, Ta^omba, or" native sandals made of 
the leaf sheath of Arenga saccJihHferuy\cti(yim in Borneo as 

the Anan. , . "' ^ • •' ' '•''/'■ 

No."65.- Earowi or GoawtUTi ^bce. '..3|he Wack^st^ff horse- 
hair-like fibre from the bases of the leaf stalk jof .the Ar.enga. 
It is Tery strong, and i$ .u^ed for coi'd^^^ ropes, and bnjshes. 

CASE JTo. 66. Finfe^ sb^dices af thte GoAuti 'Pal'm. ' 

No. 57. Spadix of Wine I*alm {Caryota urens, Jj)- A 
lofty palm of Malabar,' Beng-al, ^-ssam, and various other parts 
of Imdia, i^nd f oupd aj^o in Ceylon. . It^ yields fro«t the spathes 
during the hot seagop, p-.large quaniitiy of to^dy or palm wine. 
FrQip.,the farinaceous ^pprtion.. of the {trunk: a kind 6^ sago is. 
made^.usisd.by .the people as fpod. From t)ia bases of the 
leaves a strong, black fibre is obtained^, known as Kittool fibre. 

No; 88* Satnples of Kittool PlBRB in ^e rough and 
prepared States; 15his fibi-e, which is used in India md Ceylon 
for ftiakittg'top^s^'brtwHes. hroom^ baskets, tfec; has recently 
come tnu^h inta' Usef in England iojf broom-snaking. For 
this purpdSei it* fs 'cleaned, sofisenM iby steamingj Hhen treated 
with linseed oil, which makes it permanently supple, and 
finally c(»3ab6d. f.Bpooma are exhibiped made of this if^re. . 
CASE In the npiier-paift of, thi^ Case is^ahowi^ portion* of stems' and 
34. fruits of Leopoldinia pizlchra, Mart., a palm., of the Rio 
IS[^egi*o, where it is cadled< Jaba> The f€y]i9drical stems are 
used by the peo|^e.€or. making fences. Jb^tw^n their houses and 
gardei/s. ' .»•,»''• • . . ; '\ . .; , -]. , ■ 

No. 59. Fiassaba, or Bass fibre, t^Vr latid jirepared, from 
the sheathing bases of the leaves of Leopoldinia PiciSBabay 
Wallace, a siiofty thick-stemmed palm, of Bwaaii iand/\Jen^i5^1a. 
It furnishes 'the Para Piassaba of colnmercB lo ms^ch used, 
together with that from Bahia (see Attaleafimifevaj p.49) in 
making bass brooms, specimens o£ which aare exhibited. [ 

No* 60* Fruit i|ieads of A^ij^a'^rt^^^caw^i'Thibl, k low 
stemless plant growing in the salt marshes of the islands and 
.coasts of the Indian Ocean. The inside "of l^i'efruft l^ edible, 
and from the spathe a. juice is obtained' froih whTch sugar is 
made^ and a* strong spu'it'is distilled, specimens of >rhich .are 
shown. The latter is said to b6 largely ctonsumed in ifte 
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Plrflippities. Observe cigarette wrappers lAade 6f the leaves (jAgE 
and cdmmonly used in Makcca, ^ • ' 34. 

No. 61. Base «f stem* of Ivory Ncfr ^41^ {^PhytelepJms 
nhacrocarpay^Miz et Pav.). . A plai4 vith a prostrate steca 
and leaves often 20 feet long, inhabi^tiiig the banks of, ri^^qrs 
aod rivulets in Central America omd ]^ew Gronadn. Th^ fruits 
aiB bome in large glol^ular heads, one of which ia seen attached 
to the^^tem. As the , seeds ripen they become very harcl, like 
ivory, and are consequently known as Vegetable Ivory, and 
are largely used for making coat buttons, ches9 men, and /or 
various other useful and ornamental jarticles as well *kh for 
snow flakes in theatres. 

TTo. 62. ' Model <!)f Temple made of Vegetable' Ivory; 

In Table Case i^imedifttely opjjowte Citse M ace shown enitu'e TABLE 
matured fruits and numerbua'small articles «iade' of- Vegetable CASE. 
Ivory**' 0n the other side of the Tabie* Case, near th« Betei 
NtttiPtfhb, observe portions of stem of tiwWAix'PALirof Ne^ 
Gl*6nadafandVetifeztiek' {Ceraxylon anc^ica/a,H.'&^B.), shelving 
tlwv^aii' naturally secreted on the 6tem. 'Sawiples 6f the wax 
moulded and candles made from it are also shown. One tree is 
said, tvyield about 25 lbs. of wax. . • ,, . 

A fine trunk of this palm, grown in the Ajores, is exhibited 
in Museum No. III. 

The remainder of this Table Case is devoted to- the BtJSsu 
^XiM {Manicaria saccijera, Gaertri.),' a native of Brazil* and 
M. Plukenetii, Gr. & Wendl. from Guatemala. The spath^s 
of tfte'f ormer are very fibrous and are used to make caps, mat^, 
&c., specimens of which are here exhibited. The leaves are 
used' f6i^ 'thatching houses, and ^a pihotogMph is shovrii illustrating 
this use. The nuts occur' amongst drift fruits and are k'novm 
a«SEA'CocoA-NuT», .V; ■' . •* •' '.I .•/ 

it'll w T • • . ,' • i • . , . 

.. • , f . , Room No. 4. 

' '?Eia^]^II. FffmiPrrcsB^. In- the upper. pa»t 06 .thi* €ase CASE 
ar^ffeaskilts, &e. made -of the- leaves Ksi'Bhwmx reoUnata,^%lcq.y 35. 
flKMnNatal. ' ' , . . - .> 

!Kr6.' '63. Model in brass illustrating" the' manner of coV 
lecting and preparing Date Sugar in India. 
- J>A.¥&^AUk {PfkeTtixtMdtpNfhrk, I/.)/ft noble tr*^frOiif40 
t<5'80(ffeei^hTgh, Miideiy-isprerfddvei^'SoutbernEijrope, Not^^m 
Africa, and South-eastern Asia. It is invaluable tc the deserv 
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CAS£ tribes of Northern Africa and the Sahara, whose most im- 
35. portant wants it supplies. The fruit is the common food of 
themselves and their cattle, while the huts and houses are 
chiefly constructed of Date wood. The culture of the Date is 
of great antiquity. It was emblematic of the Jewish nation. 
Jericho was the City of Palm Trees. 

The Date Palm is cultivated at Bordighera exclusively for 
its leaves, which are blanched by being tied up during growth, 
and are exported thence in large quantities for use in church 
festivals. 

No. 64. Basket or crate made of petioles of the Date 
Palm from Egypt. In the upper part of the Case is shown a 
hanging flower basket also made of the petioles of the date 
palm, from Bordighera. Note also rope made of fibre of leaves 
from India and wood of Date Palm from Algeria. 
CASE The upper part of this Case contains baskets, rope, cordage, 

36. &c. made from Date Palm leaves, also walking sticks made of 
the petioles, and a large series of Date fruits from Baghdad 
and India. Observe also samples of Date Sugar and Date 
Spirit, and on lower shelf of Case sections of Date Palm 
trunk. 

CASE No. 65* Mats made in Zanzibar from leaves of Phcenix 

37. jfpinosa, Schum. Thonn. 

No. 66. Mats and Baskets made in Ceylon from the 
leaves of Phoenix sylvestrisy Roxb. Observe also wood of the 
same species, also Jaggery and Sugar Spirit, and model of two 
toddy collectors cut in the wood of the Shola. Photographs 
of branching trees of this palm ai*e also shown. 

On the mantel-piece of this room is a large fishing net made 
of the petioles of this Palm from Ceylon. 

CASE Tribe III. Coryphee,— Jjfo, 67. Screens or Shields 
38. made of the large leaves ornamented, of the Talipot 
Palm {Corypha umbraculifera^ Lin.). These leaves grow to a 
very large size. They are commonly used by the Sinhalese for 
umbrellais, one outspread leaf, it is said, being sufficient to give 
shelter to seven or eight persons ; they are also used for tents, 
being strong, light, and waterproof, and very easUy set up. 
(A tent covering 23 feet by 6 is shown in Case 17, Boom 
No. 2.) 

No. 68. iSiKHALRSE Books made of the folded leaves of 
the Talipot Palm. They are ased for writing on with a brass 
or iron style. 
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On back of Case observe Kadu op Sleeping Mat made of CASE 
leaves of Gebang palm {Corypha Gebanga^ Blume), from the 39 
island of Ceram ; also a hat made of the leaves from Java, and 
strips of the unexpanded leaves used in Borneo for sewing. 

No. 69. Fruits of Nannorhops ritchieana, W. & D. 
(Chamaerops ritchieana, Griff,)^ a palm of Korth-west India, 
Afghanistan, and South-east Persia. A branching trunk is 
shown in Museum No. III. Observe scurf from bases of 
leaves, used for tinder for matchlocks, also leaves, and mats 
made of the leaves, together with cordage, and shoes or 
sandals, with needle such as is used in their manufacture in 
Afghanistan. A mallet or club made of the wood of Quercus 
JI^O!, used for beating out the leaves, is also shown. 

No. 70. Board from the outside portion of the trunk of CASE 
the Palmetto Kotal {Sabal umbracuHfm*a, Griseb.), used 40. 
in Jamaica to board up the sides of native hut« and to form 
partitions. 

No. 71. Sleeping Mat made from the young leaves, and 
Hats made from the inner portion of the young leaves of the 
Palmetto Royal. They are said to be very cheap and 
durable. Observe fancy baskets made from the same material, 
also rope made of the young leaves split and twisted. 

On the bottom shelf of this Case is a Beehive^ used in 
Jamaica, made of a portion of a trunk of the Palmetto Rotax, 
by removing the soft cellular portion and enclosing one end 
with a board. 

Note fruits of Sabal umbraculifera, Griseb., and its ally 
S. hlackburniana^ Glazebr. 

No. 72. Hats, Baskets, Fans, &c., made of the Teaves of 
the Bermuda Palm {Sabal blackburniana)^ als(J plaited 
leaves from which the hats are made. 

Note a section o^' the wood, showing the thick iibr» of the 
Palmetto {S, Fahnetto, Lodd.), also a brush made from the 
same and photographs of the tree. 

In the first two divisions of the Case under the stairs in the 
exit passage are portions of spathe, spadices, and leaf of the 
Savannah Palm {S. mauritiatformisj Griseb. and Wendl.) 
from Trinidad. 

Observe in upper portion of this Case a leaf and portion of CASE 
spadix of Teysmannia aUifron$^ R. <fc Z. (In Case No. 21 ^^ 

U .59453. ^ 
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C4^mQ 4ninanc^pas8age» at tbe foot of the staircds^ is sboiWn a 
41. laA^erJeaf of this Palm- from Sumatra.) 

Observe also fibre of the torn leaves of Serenoa serrulaich 

Hook, f., known as tbe Saw PiiLMKtTO, in the Kouth^n 

United States, where the fibre is used for stuffing cushions. 

Also a brush made from ia portion of the stem from which 

the fibre has been freed from the cellular tissue. 

Fruits of this Palm are also shown. 

TABLE ^^ ^^^' '^^^^^ ^^^^ opposite are exhibited varioiife^ drtidles 

CASE }^^^^ *^'^^ *^^ leaves of tbe Soitth European Pan Pat.m 

j^^ "[Chamairqps hnmilis^ X,). These consist of baskets from 

Spain and Portugal, also baskets, hats and mats made of plain 

and djed leaves fronji Tangier, hand brooms and brushes from 

Gibraltar, cigarette cases covered with the finely split and dyed 

' ; leaves in marqueterie designs from Tangier. Note also pope 

made of the. twisted leaves, and specimens of Crin Vegetal or 

fibre from the leaves dyed black and used as a substitute for 

horsehair. The young and tender crown of the plant is sold 

as food in the south of Spain. Specimens are exhibited. 

CASE No. 70« Mat made of the dyed leaves of the Carna^'ba or 
41^ Bra^IPAT^ Wax Palm (Coperwec/aVen/era, Mart.). Samples 
of leaves dyed black and red are shown in the lower division 
of this Case, also a hat made from the leaves, all from Bahia. 

No. 74. Portion of stem and section of the Brazilian 
Wax Palm, showing the spiral arrangement of the leaf sears, 
•which in 8<ome plants proceed from left to right and ia others 
from right to left, also a piece of the wood turned and polished 
to show its hardness. A fine trunk is also shown in Case in 
entrance passage, opposite doorway .to Boom No. 3. . . 

J N.O. ' 75. Samples of Wax obtained from the leaves and 
candles made from the wax. 

A sjjecimen of the roots is also shown, used in medicine as a 
substitute for Sai*saparilla. 

In Pases 20 a!2d 22 in entrance passage at the foot of 
the staircase, are exhibited leaves, fruits and spadices of 
Pritchardia spp. from Fiji, also a fine expanded leaf of 
Pritchardia Gaxidichaudii^ Wendl. 

No. 76. Walking sticks of Penang Lawyers, the stems of 
Licuala acutifida^ Mart. ; a stem of Licuala peltata, Rofxh^l, 
from India, is shown in Case und&r the stairs in entrance 
passage, opposite doorway to Eoom No. 3. 
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IetCiks€i Wi in R^om: No. 2, is Hbown an umbrella from GA.SE 
Bengal, made of bamboo and rattan.caues, and covered with the 41 . 
kav^ioi Licucila peitaia. 

No. '77. Portion of stem and section of Australian 
CABfiA:^B PALivt (Livistana awstralls^ Mart.). The Btem is 
vfei^y ^oft and Hbroui^ and the (central poition, when young; and 
ft^h^^lfe said to be eaten by pigs. 

Tfifef leaves 'ard used fbr |)laitinj^; samples of the plait, 
to^tW'^lHi' at hat and belt made from it, are shown. 

Obs^v6 froiilng spadix of Livistona chineusis, Mart., and CASE 
fans mcule of the leaves, also rope made of the fibrous slieaths 42 
ofthfel^Ystilks. ' 

'Bfote at back of Case, leaf of Trachycarpus inartiarius, 
Wendi.^, ahd sectioft of stem and fruits from Khasia. 

No, 76.. Box covered, with fibre obtained from the bases 
of .tbe leaf stalks of the Chinese Coie or Hemp Palm, 
Trachycarpus excelsus,WQn(\\. (Chamaerops Fortunei, Hook.), 
Brushes, cordage, and other articles made of the fibre are also 
shown, as wtell as a stand for holding a flower vase, made at 
Bordighera of the petioles and leaves. 

No* 79» Rain Cloak and JIat of fibre of Trachycarpus CASE 
excelsuSy as worn fey the Chinese. 43. 

Not? ^Iso a great coat. mad© of the leaves of the same 
palaitiapd a plant, of Thninc^x Morrmi, Wendl., a dwarf palm 
of Anguilla, and a portion of a mat made from the leaves. 

tJTo. 80. Leaves of Silver Top Palmetto or Silver CASE 
TfliTCH Pa!lm (Thnnax ar(/entea, Lodd.), imported from 44. 
Oiiba for making hats, &c 

Note aUo broom' frbm Dominica, made probably of the leaves 
of this palpi. , ' ' ' 

In the Table Case in front of Case 4^ are further illustrations TABLE 
of the uses of these leaves, consisting of mats, baskets, &c., and CASE 
irtistifument tised 'by the St. Albans platters for splitting the j^ 
leaves for hat-making. (An opened leaf of Thrinax argentea 
frbm Cuba is shown in Case 21 in entrance pasnage, and stems 
of T. Mirayuanay H: B. K.,and' other species in Case under 
the istairs ii^ exit passage.) 

X^LVmJSf .Lbpidocarye^. — No. 81. Pavt of cable of CASE 
Chinese junk, made of twisted stems of thalamus rudentum^ 44. 
Lour. Tb© species of Calamus form slender climbing stems, 
often goiJig to a great height or spreading far and wide in 
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TABLE 
CASE 
B. 



CASE *^® branches of surrounding trees, by means of their rapid 
44. growth and flexibility. The smaller stemmed species are 
generally known under the name of canes, and used for chair 
bottoms and similar purposes. Underneath the gallery which 
surrounds the room are arranged two stems of species of 
Calamusj one measures 369 feet long and goes round the 
gallery nearly four times, the smaller stem is 160 feet 
long. Observe cattle rope as used in Ceylon, made of the 
plaited stems of C, rudentmn, also firuiting spadices of this 
species, as well as of C. depressiuscniusy T. et B., C. ereclus, 
Boxb., and C. viminalis, Willd. 

In this Case are various other illustrations of the geons 
Calamus y including paddy or rice plant basket of split 
stems of C pachystemonus, Thw., from Ceylon; manure 
basket of split stems of C. tenuis^ Roxb. ; squeezer or press of 
C. rudentumf used in Ceylon by native practitioners to express 
oil from nuts and seeds; fisherman's basket and betel box 
of split stems of C. Rotang^ L. ; tray for winnowing corn of 
split stems of C. latifoliuSy 'Roxh.y from India; pillow made 
of split rattan for summer use in North Formosa ; rattan walking 
sticks, rough and finished, of various species of Calamus, A 
basket for holding bait made of stems of a species of Calamus 
is shown in Case 18, entrance passage. 

Observe also Malacca Canes (Calamus scipionumy Lour.), 
rough and finished. They are imported in large quantities 
from Siak, and are valued according to the length of their 
internodes, the longest being used for walking sticks and the 
shorter ones for the handles of chimney-sweepers' brushes, etc. 

On the other side of this Table Case, nearest the entrance 
door, observe split rattan canes, as formerly used, instead of 
whalebone for ladies' dresses and bonnets, as well as fot 
brushes, and, when dyed black, for the ribs of umbrellas. 

Note also an undershirt and pair of cuffs made of very fine 
split rattan from Corea. They are worn next the skin to 
prevent the outer shirt clinging to the body in hot weather. 

The upper part of this Case contains stems, spadices, and 
fruits of various species of Calamus, Laccosperma and 
JJcBmonorops, including Laccosperma opacum, Mann and 
Wendl., from Fernando Po, Dcemonorops Hystrix, Mart., from 
Siam., Z>. longipes, Mart., from Java, D. jenkinsianu^, 
Mart., from India, D, periacanthus, Miq., from Java, Z>. 
Jissus, Blume, from Borneo, and P. melanochtstes, Blume, var. 
mavrocarpus from Java, 



CASE 
45. 
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No. 82. Dragon's Blood, the resin obtained from the CASE 
fruits of J)<Bmonorops Draco, Blume. This species grows in the 4/5. 
swampy forests of Palembang and in the territory of Jambi, 
in Eastern Sumatra, as well as in Southern Borneo, from 
whence the dragon's blood of commerce is obtained. The 
plant is said to occur also in Penang and in various islands of 
the Sunda chain. The fruits which are about the size of a 
large cherry, covered with imbricated scales, become enveloped 
at maturity with a red brittle resin which incrusts them so 
abundantly that the scales can hardly be seen. It is readily 
removed by shaking or beating the fruits in a sack, after 
which it is sifted to remove any loose scales or other impurities, 
the resin is then softened by exposure to the heat of the sun 
or by placing it in boiling water, after which it is moulded 
into sticks or balls and wrapped in pieces of palm leaf. An 
inferior quality is prepared by boiling the pounded fruits in 
water and making the resin into a mass, often adding other 
substances by way of adulteration. Dragon's blood is chiefly 
used for colouring varnishes, and in medicine as a colouring 
agent to plasters and tooth powders. Various samples of the 
resin are shown as well as of the fruits incrusted with it. 
I The upper portion of the Case contains spadices and fruits CASE 
I of species of ^a/acca. 46, 

[ No. 83. BuAH Zalak. Fruits of Zalacca edulis, Reinw. 
I They are eaten in the Island of Bally, raw, or salted and used 

at table with rice. 
Note also fruits of Z. wallichianaj Mart., from Siam, and 

Z, secunda, Griff., from India. 

No. 84* Spadices of Plectocomia elongata^ Blume, a climb- 
ing spiny palm of Java, Malacca, Penang, <&c. The leaves 
are very long, and the midrib extends at the end into a 
lengthened slender tail armed with strong, sharp, deflexed 

I hooks, by which means the plant supports itself in the branches 

' of the trees amongst which it climbs. It is said '*' that the 
tails of the leaves are very useful to the police in Java ; two 

I of them are tied to a long pole or handle, and used for 

L catching a run-amuck Malay." 

No. 85. Rajah Canes, rough and finished, the young 

slender stems of Eugeissonia minor ^ Becc. Large quantities 

of these sticks were at one time imported into this country 

from the East for the manufacture of walking sticks, but 

! owing to their liabihty to split they are not so much used at 
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CASE thi6 present tinie. The name Rajah is said to be delved Irom 
45, the fact of the duties paid for its export being claimed by l!he 
Rajah of Borneo. 

Note spadices of Eitgeissojiia tristls^ Griff., from India aiid 
Borneo. The remainder of the genera belongiiig tO thig trit^e 
are continued in Case .50. 

CASE Tkidk V. BoRAS^E.E., In -^he upper and middle por^ons 
47. of the Case observe leaves and spadix, baskets, mats, gcarVes, 
&c., made of split leaves of the PALiyiYRA Palw (^qnassus 
JIabelUformis, L.), from West Africa.. ^ This palm i^ a native 
of Tropical Africa, but is widely cultivated i^n Trbpjp^ Jj^cl^ 
and beyond the tropics in Bengal^ and the southern part of the 
North-western Provinces. Observe specimen of the cuticle of 
the young leaves, as prepared on the Niger, for making hats, 
mats, &c, ... , . 

No. 86. Fruits of Bora^^usfiahellifbrms] from the Nig^r 
River. 

Note on bottom shelf young plants of tliis palm, eat€n in 
this stage of growth as^ a vegetable by theNtip6 people. Western 
Africa, as well as in Ceylon and India. 

No. 87. Section of trunk of the Black Run PAiiM . {B. 

flabelliformis), from the Gambia. ,, 

CASE In the upper part of this Case are exhibited male lepftdices 
43, and fruits of Borassus flabelliformis, and iftt the back of the 
Case is an expanded leaf of the same palm. 

Palm Kernels. The young seeds of the Palmyra palm, 
used as food in Siara, where it is known as the Sugar Palm. 

Observe gum from the tree ; also silky hairs from yoneg 
petioles, used as a styptic in Tinnivelly, and gerniitiating seeds. 

No. 88. Walking Sticks in the rough add fibisbed spates, 
mmle of Black Pai.myba wood. 

No. 89. Longitudinal and transverse sections of the trunk 
of the Palmyra. ' , , . 

CASE III the centre of the tipper portion of the, Case note a Fisher- 
49. man's Basket and a Sleeping Mat from Madras, made from 
Palmyra leaves ; also cmbrella of an entire leaf, from Timor 
Delli, and sample of fibre from the petioles of tlie palm used as 
a substitute for bass for making stiff brushes. • 

In the lower part of the Case, at the back, is an Indian 
umbrella and hat miido from Palmyrai-leavte, and iaJOatef^^lB^ 
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and 22, it! Boom Nd. 2, other uttibrellfls of a more oroamental CASE 
character, together with a fan from Sui^ma, are shown.- f 49. 

No. 96. RoiTGH and FiNisHEt) WalkinoStiCks of Red 
Palmyra {Borcissusjlahelliformia). 

No. 91. Model of a Paxmtba tree, illustrating tlie mode 
of collecting toddy. . • 

No. 92. Fine bunch of fruits of Palmyra. 

Not© a portion of a trtink, ckaned ahd polished; also an 
Indian drum made of a hollow trunk of the same palm. - ' «' > 

A kirge collection of baskets, hat&, fens/'&tt-; made ^fwHii -p^^^^ji 
Palmyra leaves are here shown. Also a complete "set of ^Oddy Qj^gg 
colleGtiBg' appiaratus, consisting of knives ttsed for cutting the q 
spattiesy wooden *trop ttsed to sharpen the- knives, vessel 'for 
collecting the toddy by tying it tO' the end of the spaithe, and 
allowing the juice to flow into it, rope for passing Tound the 
body <^* the toddyman, to assist him in clittiWftg thd?4iiee8, 
staves or bludgeons for beating the spathes, ca^efe made of /the 
spathes used for holding the instruments, shields or guardjf . of 
leather, to prevent the wearing away of the rope by f rictioii in 
climbing. * 

The principal product of the Palmyra tree in In<1ia' is the 
sweet sap, which when collected and fermented form^ toddy. 
Seemann says, *' At the season when the inflorescence begins to 
appear, and before the spathes have had time to burst, the 
toddy man is afe work in- -the palmyra groves/' After cutting 
off some of the leaves, •* All or most of the spathes are* effec- 
tually encompassed from end to end by thongs, to |M'event 
the inflorescence from bursting forth. Thos tied they ^re 
beaten and crushed between the wooden battens. This 
operation is repeated for three siicccssi^'^ mornin^si and on 
each of the following fotir a thhi slice is cut from the 
points of the spathes ; ai^d this is done in prder to kaeg them 
from bursting and to encourage the flow of sap. 0A the 
eighth morning a clear sweet liquor begins to. flow from the 
wounded parts ... ... The toddy drawer ascends aguiu 

with chatties, or toddy receivers, in which he places the ends 
of t^e spathes,' and lee^ves them ^until the evening,'.wheii;|;hey 
are found to •cottain aquantity of this liquor. The operation 
of extracting the juice is repeated every morning and evening, or 
in the mornings only, until the whole spathe is sliced ay^y. 
The^^ree*'4t^ drained in this maiiiier for sev«i!al iiwnth^ to 
the year, but it is said that if the operation is repedfUsd-on the 
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TABLE sftna® ^r©^ three successive years, without allowing aoy of the 
CASE spathes to burst, the tree dies." 

C. Toddy is very largely used as a beverage, or distilled into 

ari^ack, but by far the gi-eatest quantity is boiled down for 
jaggery, or sugar, specimens of which are exhibited. 

Note Hindoo and Siamese books made of strips of Palmyra 
leaves, closely packed together, also an iron stylus such as is 
used for writing. 

Observe leaf of Borassus flahelliforinis, from which the 
natives of Timor Laut make a strong thread, used in weaving. 
Samples of the woven fabric and apparatus used in weaving 
are. also shown. 

Suspended under the skylight in the centre of this room, 
observe « Dug-Out, or Indian Canoe, made of a trunk 
of a Palmyra palm, the central portion of which has- been 
scraped out. 

The remainder of the genera belonging to this tribe are con- 
tinued in Case 54. 

CASE Tribe IV. Lepidocahyb^ (continued from Case 46). 
50. In the upper division of this Case note scarves from West 
Africa, made of the cuticle of the young leaves of Raphia 
species. Also fibre, as prepared for making the scarves, and 
fruits of undetermined species of Raphia from East and West 
Africa. 

The middle division contains specimens of cloth made from 
thread of the twisted cuticle of the leaves of Raphia Ruffia, 
Mart.9 from Madagascar. Various designs and qualities are exhi- 
bited. IN^ote a mat made of the split leaves of the same palm. 

No. 93. Baffia, the cuticle of the leaves of this palm, 
much used in gardens for tying plants. 

No. 94. Bunch of fruits of Raphia Ruffia, grown in 
Mauritius. 

Fine fruiting spadices of this palm are shown in Case 52, and 
also in Cases 17, 18, and 19, in Boom No. 2. 

No. 96. Coarse cloth made from split leaves of the Raphia 
palm, the universal clothing of the Malagasy slaves. 

No. 96. Native cloth, called Lahba. Made from leaves 
of Raphia sp., from Manyima, west of Tanganyika, on the 
Upper Congo. 
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Observe portions of spadix with fruits, of M, longifloray CASE 
Mann and Wendl., and E. Gtertneri^ Mann and Wendl., &c., 59^ 
from West Africa. 

A spadix of the latter from the Gold Coast is shown in Case 
No. 18, in Boom No. 2. 

Along the upper part of this Case note Yoke for carrying CASE 
loads, made of a petiole of the Bamboo Palm {Raphia viniferuy 51. 
Beauv.), from West Africa. 

No. 97. Native Loom made of petioles of the same palm, 
from the Gdid Coast. Note also models of iish trap and shrimp 
basket made of the same from La^os, and various other baskets 
of different designs and patterns from West Africa. 

In the middle portion of the Case observe fruits of Raphia 
viniferay Beauv., and R. Hookerij Mann and Wendl., and in 
the lower portion of the Case note portion of petiole or leaf- 
stalk of R. vinifera^ and bundle of fibre extracted from it. It 
is imported into England for brush making and is known as 
Lagos Bass. (See Kew Bulletin^ 1891, p. 1-5). 

Fine spadices of both of these species are shown in Case 52, 
and oneof i2. vinifera is also exhibited in Case 19, Boom No. 2. 

On the left-hand side of the mantel-piece, in the centre of 
the room, observe a Fishing Net made of strips of leaf stalks of 
the JxjPATi palm (Raphia tcedigera^ Mart.) from Caupi, Bio 
Para. 

No. 98« Fruits of the Fijian sago palm {Metroxylon 
vitiense, Wendl.), and sago made from the palm. 

No. 99. Fruits of MetroxyUm amicarum, Wendl. From 
the Fi'iendly and Solomon Islands. They are hard like ivory, 
and have been called Ivory nuts. 

Observe also sago prepared from the palm. 

No. 100. Spadices with fruits of the Sago palm {Me- 
troxylon Sagu, Bottb.), a tree some 40 or 50 feet high, with a 
straight cylindrical trunk from one to two feet in diameter. 
It is abundant in damp situations in Sumatra and the neigh- 
bouring islands, as well as in Java, Borneo, Celebes, Siam and 
Malacca, and it is also cultivated in the Moluccas. 

The life of the plant extends to 15 or 20 years, at which 
period it flowers, and the tree then dies ; very few fruits are 
perfected, and they occupy from two to three years in ripening. 
To obtain sago, the tree is felled at the time of its growth 
when the medullary matter is fully developed, before the 
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OASE appearance of the fruit. The trunk is cut into pieces six or 

51. seven feet long, and these are split into two. Th^ medullary 
matter is then extracted and reduced to a coarse pow^ler, 
which is mixed with water ami strained through a sieve. 
The water containing the starch in suspension is then allowed 
to stand until the insoluble fecula is deposited, when the water 
is poured off and the remaining starch thoroughly vvashed and 
afterwards dried, when it forms what is known as' sago meal. 
To prepare the g!ranulate4 sago of the i&hopnf the meal J&nttxed 
with water into a paste -and then i^ibbed thpougii siek^es to 
cstu^ the granulation, after which it is dried iii> the opeo air 
or in ovens, wheti the grain becomes liard and tiian^ucent; 
granulated sago is made in difiereut sizes and lis known* in 
commerce as peari sago, or common, brown or Bbrneo sago, 
^nd as imported to ithis ; country diiefly from Sii^gs^ore and 
Sumatra to the extent of about 4/X)0 tbns anfmaUj. . Sago-i* an 
easily .digested and Butritive ai-ticle of food. 

Sago meal of different qualities, prepared sago, and^ sago 
flour and stai'ch are exhibited^ also sago bread from Amboyna 
and from the island of Saporoa. ... 

No. 101. Sago Cakes from Ceram, the staple food in the 
teastcrn Moluccas. Four cakes are eaid to be sufficient for a 
day's food. They are sold at al)out 10 siiillings per thousand. 
CASE '^^^^'^ ^^^® contains large spadices of different species of 

52. Raphia described in their classified Order, a fin« spadi«: of 
Andstrophyllmn secwfidifiorum, Mann and Wendl., from West 
Africa, and a specimen of thatch made of leaves of the Bamboo 
l^ALM {Raphia vinifera) used for roofing houses- at Fjeraando 
To. , .,. 

CASE Observe leaves, ^padix, and fruits of JSremosputhfi macfo- 
go carptti Mann and Wendl., from the River Niger. 

No. 102. Spadis.of the Ita. or -^tA palm {^awnVwi 
flexuosa^ L. fil.), from British Guiana, 

No. 103. Sail for Indian Canoe made of central portions 
of the leaf stalks of Mauritia fiexuosa^ L. fil., from Britoh 
Guiana. 

Observe section of trunk of Ita Palm from Para also fans 
and baskets made in British Guiana of the split petioles. 
Note also mounted specimens of the fruits, and sandals made 
from the leaf stalk used by Mac u si Indians in stony parts of 
the Savannahs in British Guiana. 
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'A.photbgraph of a group of these palms is exhibited in ttiis CASE 

c«^' " ' ■ ' ' ■'■'•. -• ■• ,^3^ 

No.^ X04:. Fruiting j^padlces of the Carana Palm 
(^Mauritia acuieata^ TEIuuil?.), from Saatarem. 

NO;- 105v SectioD of trunk of Wine Palm of Para, 
(Mauritia viniferd^ Mart.X a tsill, graceful palm with a cyliii-- 
diieai trunk, f noin which, a juice oi- kind of Tyiue* is xjbtain^ci bv 
catting- down' the tree and cutting into- the trunk several holes 
about) sik^ inches square, 'three deep, and about six feet apart. 
In a.slioft tsiiie these, holes become iilled with a ^reddish 
coloured liquid which ibrms; a very agreeable .drink; Oil tiile 
Rio Negro the hard outside portion:^ of the trunk aro used for 
building ^pm'poses. » 

iSO. rp6. Fruits of Mauritia vinifera. Between the 
outer scales and the hard central part, a reddish coloured pulp 
is'fdrmed " whicji the inhabitants of Crato boil with sugar and 
make into a sweetmeat; in Piauhy they prepare' from this 
pUl^ ati emulsion which, when sweetened with sugar, forms a 
very . palatable beverage, but if much used is said to tinge 
the skin of a yellowish colour.*' 

In "the Table Case in front of Case 54, observe hammocks TABLE 
and mats made from the young leaves and ciiticle of the CASE 
leaves of the Mukiti Palm {^Mauritia vinifera)^ from Brazil. j) 

No. ;107. TiBisxni FipicB, the cuticle f^rom the young CASE 
leaves of Mauritia fleasnosa^ L. j61. It is very strong and 54. 
dtirable^ and is used in British Guiana for making hauimocksy 
ap^cimena of which are shown ; also twine or cord, made of the 
twi$tedl^v^. 

Tribe V. Borasseas^ continued from Table Case C. — Uo. 
108. Sections of fruits of Coco de Mer, or Double Cocoa 
NtJT {Z,odoicea sechellarum^ Lab.). A palm from 50 to 100 feet 
higti, native only of the Seychelles, and more especially abun- 
dant in Praslin. Before the discovery of these islands, the 
large and curious fruits were occasionally found floating in the 
Indfshi Ocean, and from the mystery attached to their origin 
very large sums were frequently paid for them. 

Observe walking sticks made of the wood, 

' Ko« lOd. Sections of lower part of trunk of Coco i>»MBn; 
note also speciniens of the hardwood from the outside of the 
trunk. . ^ , ' . 
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TABLE ^^ ^^^s Case are exhibited perfect fruits enclosed in 
CASE ^^6 dried fibrous husk-like coating ; also a model of a fruit, 
p. and a series of fruits with the husks removed, showing the 
usual two-lobed or double form, and three, four, five, and six 
lobcd forms. Observe also germinating fruits and fine male 
spadices. The latter sometimes grow to ten feet long. The shells 
of the Coco de Mer are very hard, like those of the ordinary cocoa- 
nut, but thicker and are often carved, and used for water vessels 
and similar purposes ; a very fine example is shown in this Case. 
It is an Indian Fakir's drinking cup ; the three lines encircling it 
are lines and sentences from the Koran, in Arabic. Initials and 
the date 1861 are also carved on the shell, likewise in Arabic ; 
and the rest is profusely ornamented. 

The other side of the Table Case is devoted to various useful 
and ornamental articles, such as baskets, fans, hats, &c., made 
in the Seychelles from the dried leaves of the palm. A 
series of drawings, some of them by General Gordon, is 
shown on the wall of the entrance passage. Other illustrations 
of this palm are shown in Museum No. III. (See also North 
Gallery, Noi. 474, 477.) 
CASE In the upper division of this Case are spadices of Latania 
55. Commersoniiy Gmel, a palm of Mauritius growing to a height 
of about 40 feet. Observe also a specimen of fibre from this 
palm. 

In the same division of the Case are exhibited fruits of 
Latania Loddigesii, Mart., a tall palm from Bound Island. 

In the central portion of the Case are male and female 
spadices, and fruits of Latania Verschaffeltii, Lemaire. A 
palm 40 feet high, native of Rodrigues. Note also a portion 
of a trunk, and a walking stick made of the beautifully marked 
wood. 

The lower portion of the Case is devoted to strainers, spoons, 
mats, and a hat made in Natal from the leaves of a species of 
Hyphmie (probably //. crinita, Gaert.). Fruits of other species 
are exhibited from Tropical Africa. 

CASE ^O, 110. Portion of a forked stem of the Doum Palu 
Kg of Egypt {Hypheene thehaica. Mart.), exceptional in the Palm 
Order from its normally branching trunk. 

No. 111. Fine bunch, or spadix of fruits of Hyphcene 
thehaica. The thick fleshy-fibrous part of the fruit resembles 
gingerbread both in colour and taste^ hence the palm is often 
known as the Gingerbread Tree. 
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No. 112. Fruiting spadix of Hyphcme coriacea^ (i^aertn., CASE 
from Central Africa. 55^ 

Note swinging trays used for carrying baskets in South- 
eastern Tropical Africa, made of leaves of H. cnnita^ Gaertn. 
Fruits of this species are also shown. 

No. 113. Drawing, illustrating the mode of collecting 
palm wine from Hyphcene (probably H, crinita)^ on the 
Zambesi. 

Observe also a cover made of the leaves of the same palm, 
used fox' protecting the wounded trunk during the collection of 
the juice. 

The lower portion of the Case contains mounted specimens 
of fruits of H, thebaicay H. cortacea, and JI. crinita. Also 
fruits of H, Argun^ Mart., from the Nubian desert. 

Tribe VI. Cocoine^, — No. 114. Ornamental hammock CASE 
made at Tomo, on the Guiania, Brazil, from the cuticle of 5'^^ 
the young leaves of the Tucdm palm {Astrocaryum vulgare^ 
Mart.). The palm grows to a height of from forty to fifty 
feet, with a straight trunk six or eight inches in diameter, 
covered with rings of thickly set black spines very closely 
set together, indeed all parts of the palm bristle with sharp 
spines. It is found on the forest land of the Amazon and 
Rio Negro, and the only part of it used is the young unexpanded 
leaves, the cuticle of which, 'when twisted, furnishes cordage 
of extreme fineness, combined with great strength and dura- 
bility. Some of the tribes on the Upper Amazon are said to 
make all their hammocks of this fibre. Wallace, in his 
Palms of the Amazons says, *'the Brazilians of the Rio 
Negro and Upper Amazon make very beautiful hammocks 
of fine *tuciim' thread, knitted by hand into a compact 
web of so fine a texture as to occupy two persons three or 
four months in their completion. They then sell at about 
3/. each, and when ornamented with the feather work 
borders, at double that sum. Most of them are sent as 
presents to Rio de Janeiro." 

No. 115. Sample of the cuticle from the young leaves, 
torn into strips, and used for making cordage. From the 
Rio Negro. 

Observe Indian bellows made of stnps of leafstalks of the 
Tucum palm, from the Rio Uaupes, 

No. 116. Neck ornament from the river Amazon, worn 
by chiefs, made of a piece of quartz cut into a cylindrical form. 
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CASE The bole by which it is $u«peadHd is bored by means -of sleo^er 

57, strips of the skin of the stem of a species of Alptniay iwisted 

rapidly between the palms of the hands, with the a^dciitiqn of 

.^, little fine sand. It is said to bo the work of weeks to -bore 

one of them. The string is made of the fibre of the TuptiM 

palm, and tJie seeds are those of a epurd. . , ,. 

. JTote BiKKos or needles used on the AmazjVi in mr^king cn^ion 
lace. The knobs are the fruits of the TtJOUM palm scraperfand 
polishod. A pipe is also exhibited from British Q-uiana, the fcwl 
of which is made from, the hollowed fruit of the same palm. 

On the bottom shelf observe a box made of the leaves. of the 
Uauassu palm, {Attalea sp.), crossed with Tuccm string, frpm 
the Rio ITaupes. , . - 

Room No. 5 

CASE ^" ^^^^ upper part of tils Case aie exhibited male.-^nd femgJe. 

5g^ spadices and portions of stems of various species of AstroQf^ 

ryum, chiefly from JBraiil, including A. apulealum^Moy^A. 

Tucumuy Mart., A* Ayri, Mart, A. gyuacanthuniy Mart., and 

A' acaule^ Mart. 

. Note the hard bony fruits of several species of Astrocaryumy 
and photographs of . young Aroacoqsh^, palms (^. gynacat^: 
tkum^ Mart,, var. munbacea)^ at Pomeroon, British Guiana- and 
a group of AwAKRA palms (/i. tucumoidesy Drude), at Mac- 
ca^scema, British Guiana. ^ , 

. On the middle shelf observe Basket made by the Indians nm 
Rio Tapajoz, Amazon, from thq leaves of the Xucuma palm 
{Asfrocain/um Tucuma^ Mart.). In the lower division note 
hat made of the ^ame leaves, from British Guiana. 

Note also fans raade of the leaves of the Awakra palm (At' 
trocaryum tucumcides^ Drude). Used by the Indian § of 
British Guiana to blow their firea. . \ 

Observe in low(?r division a lai'go open-work mat made in 
Cayenne, from the same leaves. 

No. 117. Portion of stem of Gni Gri palm of Trinidad 
(Ast wear yum a^ulealuntf Mey.). Observe walking sticks in 
the rough and finishe<l stateis, made proba\>ly of the saplii^s 
of Astrocaryum aculeatumy imported in large quantities from 
the West Indies under tlie name of Gri Gri. • ■ 

CASE This Case is filled chiefly with spadices^ stems, and fruits of 
59. various species of Bactris, including B. Maraja^ Mar^., B. 
leuQayitliUy Wendl., B. conclnnay Mart., B. tricJiospatha^ I'f^il, 
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B.plumieriang^^ Mart., B. hidentv>la^ Spruce, B. balanophora^ QASE 
Spruce, J?, riparluy Mart., Ac, &g. 59^ 

No. 118. Fruits of the Tupunha. or Peach Palm Bac- 
tris fmnoPf Jacq. (Guilielraa speeiosa. Mart,). This is a 
pahn of elegaut habit, growing to a height of 60 feet, with a 
perfectly erect, slender trunk, covered with rings or bands of 
long ueedle-lilse spines. The ]MiLn is indigenous to the 
countries near the Andes. The fiuit is u,sually about the size 
of aa apricot, of a triangular oval shape, and of a reddish yellow 
colour- It is mostly abortive, not devolopincf its seed, and 
becomes a farinaceous mass. The fruits which do develop 
theii- seeds are nearly double the usual size. In the villages 
the trees are often planted in lai'ge numbers for the sake of the 
fruits which form an abundant and wholesome food. Wallace 
says,*' As the stems are so spiny, it is impossible to climb up them 
to procure the fruit in the ordinary way. The Indians there- 
tore construct rough stages up the sides of the trees, or form 
rude ladders, by securing cross pieces between two of them, 
by which they mount so high as to be able to pull down the 
bunches of fruit with hooked poles/' The fruits are eaten 
boiled, or roasted, wad are, said to have a flavour of chestnuts 
with a slightly oily taste. Ground into flour they are made into 
e^es, or fermunted in water they form a sub-acid creamy liquid. 
The sharp spines are used by the natives for puncturing . the 
skin for the purpose of tattooing. The wood is of a very dark 
colour and extremely hard. A specimen from Trinidad is shown 
on a lower shelf* 

Observe photograph of a clump of Peach Palms (B. nunor) 
from British Guiana. 

Note in lower part of Case portion of a spathe of the Great 
Macaw Palm (Acrocomia lasiospatha, Mart.), used in Jamaica 
as a cap and as a strainer for cassava. 

No. 119. I'ruits of; the Gru Gru or IMacaw Palm (Acro^ 
comia sclerocarpa, MQ,H.)f from Bahia. The tree grows from 
20 to 30 feet high, and is found in Jamaica^ Grenada, Trinidad, 
Guiana, and Brazil. The nut is very hard, and is sometimes 
carved by the people. 

In the upper division of the Case are spadices of Acrocomia CASE 
sclerocarpa^ also of species of Martlnezia, and fruits of M, 60. 
caryotcBf'olia^ Humb. & Kunth. 

No. 120. Beads, such as are used in Western and Southern 
Africa to barter for palm oil and other African produce. 
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CASE In the upper part of the Case are shown male spadlces and 
6), fruits of the African Oil Palm (Eleets guineensis, Jacq.). 

The palm has a thick decumbent trunk crowned with a 
tuft of large pinnate leaves, with strong prickly stalks. The 
female spadices are very large, and are crowded with fleshy 
fruits about the size of a large olive, and of an orange-yellow 
colour, from which the oil is extracted. The tree is very 
abundant in Western Tropical Africa. 

Note Whisks from Fernando Po and Gambia, made of 
the midribs of the leaves of the Oil Palm, and used by tbo 
people to keep insects from the body. 

Also series showing progressive stages in the preparation of 
iibre and the manufacture of cordage from the leaflets of the 
Oil Palm in Lagos. (See Kew Bulletin 1892, p. 62.) 

Seeds and kernels of the Oil Palm are also shown, and 
specimens of oil cake for feeding cattle, made from ground palm 
kernels. 

No. 121. Samples of Palm Oil of different qualities. 1 . 
Used for cooking purposes in Gambia. 2. Used medicinallj 
in Gambia. 3. Oil obtained from palm kernels. Samples of 
crude palm oil of an orange-red colour, as imported for candle 
and soap making, are also exhibited. It is obtained from the 
pulp of the fruits in Africa by boiling them in water and 
sidmmmg ofl* the oil as it rises to the surface. As imported 
palm oil is usually about the consistence of butter, of an orange- 
red colour, with a sweet violet odour when fresh. 1,169,943 
cwts. of palm oil were imported to this country in 1893. 

No. 122. Soap made from Palm Kernel Oil. 

No. 123. Pat.mitic Acid Candles. 

No. 124. Glycerine, a bye-product of candle and soap 
making, from palm oil. It was at first thrown away as a 
waste product. At the present time it is applied to a large 
number of uses in the arts and sciences. 

No. 125. Palm oil products, the results of the process of 
candle-making by Messrs. Price & Co. 

Some fine fruit-bearing spadices are shown in the lower part 
of the Table Case, immediately opposite ; also a wooden mortar 
used at Sierra Leone for pounding the seeds for the extraction 
of the oil, and a glass jar or vase lined on the inside with a 
deposit of palmitic acid. 
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CbAtintied on the lower shelf of Case 61) observe f raits of CASE 
JEkeis melanococcaj Gaert. A palm of Central America, a 61. 
gpadix of which is shown in the lower portion of the Table 
Case opposite. 

Obserre Noli, or scurf scraped from the leaf -stalk of E, 
melanoeoccay used as tinder in New Grenada. 

Note also fruits of Diplothemium caudescens^ Mart., and D, 
maritimum^ Mart, 

No. 126. Fruits of the Cohtjne Palm (Attalea Cohune^ 
Mart.), a native of Honduras and Guiana. The fruits 
Hre about the size of a large hen's egg, and grow in clusters. 
The kernel, when fresh, is said to have a flavour similar to that 
of the cocoa nut, but more oleaginous. This oil is sometimes 
expressed in British Honduras and used for illuminating 
purposes. A sample of the oil is shown. 

Note fruits of Curxja. Palm (^Attalea spectabilis, Mart.), a 
stemless palm of the Bio Negro, the leaves of which are used 
for thatching. 

No. 127. CoQUiLLA Nuts, the hard, bony fruits of 
Attalea funiferay Mart., a Brazilian Palm, growing to a height 
of from 20 to 30 feet, with very large and rigid leaves, the 
bases of the petioles of which are sheathed in coarse fibre, 
which forms some of the Piassaba or Bass of commerce. Co- 
quilla nuts are of a dark brown colour, sometimes mottled, and 
are extremely hard, taking a high polish. They are largely 
used for turnery work, as well as for knobs for drawers, bell- 
pulls, toys, <&c. Some rosaries made from beads carved from 
Coquilla nuts, humming tops, carved boxes, and bracelets, are 
also shown. 

In the upper part of this Case is a spadix of A.funiferaj CASE 
from Bahia, and also an opened spathe. 62. 

No. 128. Portion of a base of a small stem of A.fanifera^ 
showing the strong fibrous bases of the leaves which, when 
removed and cleaned, constitute Bahia Plassaba« (See Ketb 
BuileHn, 1889, pp. 237-242.) 

No. 129. Portion of a fibrous sheath as taken from the 
trunk, opened to show the fibre. 

No. 180. Bass or Piassaba Fibre as imported. 

No. 131. Fibre prepared or dressed for broom making* 

No. 132. t^inished Bass brooms or brushes. 

U 59458. D 
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CA:SE Observe fraits 6S Atiaka ewcelsay Mirt,, the JJnmiv^FBlm 
62, of the Lower Ainafeoni i Used for burning to produce smobe 
to dry and blacken india»rubbep in process of ooa^ulaiLoorai - 

On the bottom shelf are seeds of the Chilian* 'cr<|oQBia:o 
Nut Balm (Jw6«a spectabilis, 1SM.K.): Tbej are mearlj 
round, and are aboitat thedize of mEirble8/:for which iodeedvfibey 
are used .by the hoy s^ of itbe oouAtry j ih'ei kfelrnel* are eirten, 
and are also made into various kinds of conlectfoijiery^ 'Shcy 
have b^en imported at various tim;es into, this coitikrjatan 
edible nut. A syrup is extracted ,fiiomj the tr^pk .inov» :»^ 
MiEL pE Palma, or PALMjEIONEr. A good,tr^e,iii?^i<J,:^iU 
yield as much as 90 gallon^* of sap, wbic^x ia..co^cei^|x^te<i..by 
boiling into the thickness of, treftcjle^. A jpl^ptpgraph jaj^d a 
drawing of th^ tree are shown. , A jjqe specin^n.gropvs^iu^^^!^ 

Temperate House. ,. . : «- ; * , ,*. 

Case This Caae,^ together with-, those- ituipabered .64^. 65^ «nd 
g3 66, is devrtiied : to the exihibitiosi of, 'the . v^qiIs. ,ecodamie 
products of the Cocoa-nut {Cocos nucifera, J'j^* .This 
.Palm, is very, widely spread by cultivation uefti*. the. sea 
coast in most tt-opical countries; it grows ii) a heighf of from 
60 to 100 feet, with a cylindrical trtmk from 1 to & feet in 
diameter, crowijed with a number of . waving feathery leaves. 
The Cocoa-nut is the most important of all the t^alfns on 
account of the many and widespread 'uses to which it is put, 
the two most valuable products in a comm6rbi^,I serise^ bbiii^ 
the dried kernel or copra from which oil is ex|iressed, tind the 
strong fibrous husk which covers the nlit and is tnnch UiieA for 
matting and brush making as well as for ropes. . ' *' ' 

In the uppfer part of Case 6^ observe hammock: made of 
Cocoa-nut fibre, also spadices and . spathes of the iPaliri f i;om 
Jamaica, a war dress from Tahiti, a mat from Calcutta, ^room 
from China, and various kinds of ropfe and corclage'made fi-oni 
CocQa'ii-at; fibre, .. . ^ ., - 

CASE r Specimen3 of Codr or 0ocoa-4iut fibre <abka .are her© showto 
64. from India apid Burma, a^d ma^t^ from.iMndiias m»A^M the 
plaited leaves. , ■ _ . I , • . \ 

CASE , Note portions of the fibrous sheathing base of .the p^ti9les 
Q^^ used in Formosa for the soles of $hoies, and in Bdhamas^as a 
strainer. 

No. IBS'. Bunch of Codoa-nuts as growi ; spmetiiri^s as 
many as from twehre to tw^irtjr large huts at^ prodotjed oA'^ene 
bunch. • , . •....:. . ! ..Vi^j o t"! 
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Note photographs of Co<Joa-nnt Palms, also specimeii of t'ASE 
Cocoa-nut Jagoery or sugar from Madr«^. It is prepare*^ hy 165, 
boiling down the toddy, which is obtaiaed. ia large quantiiies 
from the unopei^ed spathe.' ^ ' \ ... . , . ; '. ' « 

No^ 134. Model of a ^BuBE Ki .Kalou/ cr^iMnple^ 
miibde of Cocbk-nut iibr^ from .the Fiji Islwads. ^ : ^ ..-. ■ 

IfO. 135. ' Portion of at^utifcof a Cocoa-nut ' Palm from 
Trinidiiid; The tvood is known ds =Porci31»ikb'WWo, and ^ is 
used for ornamental • purposes and for making walking sticks, 
specimens of which are exhibited. \ - • -" 

A branched^ stem of a Oocoa-n^nt tt^o from Pgti hmhovfii hi 
thi9Case. , ' . : ■■• '\ '■ •- ' 

Along the top of this Cas^ is a bi^om made of. Cocoa-nnt CASE 
leaves, from Dominica, and at the badk obsetVe fans froni 66. 
Samoa made of f)laited leaves, also a broom a^<useid in C^jioti, 
made of the midribs of tl^e leaflets antl a bniMi of the samei 
u^sea in Fiji for cleaijiin^ flues. . . - • 

No. 136. Samples of Akragk and Vinegar made froiw 
Cocoa-nut toddy," from Ceylon. Observe sliced Cocpa-ni^t 
kernel, uscjd as an arti<?le of food in Siam. , ■ /; 

No. 137* OocoA-Ku:rs atid wax models showing process 
pf geraiunation. . . , , . 

No. 188. Cocoa-nut Pbarl from the perisperm of the 
Cocoa-nut, used by the natives in North Celebes as a charm 
against evil spirits. 

)Sfp. lSi9, ExrBEssBD Oil op Cocoa-nut. Specimens 
are.^hown of'steai'ine aud.oleine separated by. pr^ssa^e^,' also 
composite candles made of a mixture of stearic acid^ palm oil 
an4 stearine.of Cocoa-nut oil. 155,347 cwt^. of Cocoa-nut 
oil were imported into this country in 1893. 

Note ou bottooi shelf fine spadices. in fluid, of Cocoa-nut 
Palm. Also plume for a head dress 'made of the cuticle of the 
yonn^ leaves from Otaheite. /;/•'{ 

A few fruits of other species of Cocoi are fi^NsWnintiifetbW^ . . 
part of this Case ; araongist them are the fblloVving j' • €b&os 
p tmosa, Lbdd., €, canipestris, Mart., C, cdrdnUtdiMart./ IScd^ 

A Robe from Tahiti made of Tapa Cloth {Sroussofi^tia 
p f>yrjf<?rflf), and Ornamented with the cuticle from the ^tfung 
I Ves of the Cocoqi-nut Palm dyed blue, ii& shownnn asp^dial 
( se over the fireplace in Room 'No. 4.} ' v 
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cSb^ Tabl. Cask. 

The top of the Table Case in the centre of the ro6m is 
devoted to further illustrations of the products of the Cocoa- 
nut Palm. On the side next the windows, and commencing at 
the «[id nearest Case 66, note a bird cage from Singapore, 
made of the split petioles of the Palm ; also a toy ship, made of a 
portion of the husk of a Cocoa-nut, wiUi sail consisting of the 
leaf of a Ficus^ used by children in Seycheljes to float in. 
shallow water. CQGoa->ni|t scraper and rasp from Straits Settle- 
ments ; water vessels and spoons of Cocoa-nut shells ; iishing lines 
fipoqi , Samoa of Cocoarnut fibre ; series showing the manner of 
collecting and preparing Cocoa-nut fibre or Coir. The husk 
or fibrous portions of the fruits are shown from Belize, Trini- 
dad, and Ceylon ; also portions of husk showing fibre partially 
combed ; fibre prepared for mat making and sorted into lengths 
ready for brush. making. Note samples of prepared fibre frona 
Cochin, Ceylon, and Fiji, the first being of a very light colour, 
the second medium, and the third dark brown. A mat made 
by Messrs. Trejoar & Sons from these undyed fibres is ialso 
shown. 

On the opposite side of the Table Case, in f l-ont of the door, 
is a series of Coeoernuts in the husks and widi tiie hnsks 
removed, from different countries and of various sizes and forms. 
Observe the small Kisq Cocoa-nuts, from Ceylon ; also Copra, 
the dried sliced kernel from which the oil is expressed. Abnormal 
Cocoa-nut, the peculiar growth of which is due to a hyper- 
trophied condition of the segments of the perianth, which have 
increased in length and developed the fibrous structure of the 
pericarp; Cocoa-ndt Cake, the residue of the kernel after 
expressing the oil, used for feeding cattle ; Cocoa-nut oil soap 
from Madras; Cocoa-nut shells, many of them highly carved 
and polished and made into useful and ornamental articles, 
a^ tea pots, tea cups, tobacco jars, winecups, ladles, Ac. 

CASE ^O, 140. Male and female spadices and spathes of the 
Qfj^ KoK£{iiT£ Paxm, Jitaximiliana martiana^ Karst. (M. re^a. 
Mart,) J from Demerara. This magnificent palm forms a 
lofty g^mooth . trunk, covered with large, terminal^ pinnate 
leaves^ sometimes 50 feet long ; the petioles are persLiteot for 
some dist#mc^ down the trunk. The palm produces numerous 
spadices i&om. amongst the bases of the lower leaves. The 
spathes which enclose the spadices grow to a yeiy large size^ 
as may be seen from the s^^ecimens exhibited* This palm ia 
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abundant fix)m Para to the Upper Amazon, and thfe 'sources of CASE 
the Eio Negro. The fruits, of which specimens are shown, are 67. 
somewhat oval-shaped, covered with a btown out^r skin, which 
encloses a fleshy piilp said to have a pleasant sub-acid flavour ; in 
the centre is a hard, bony seed. 

Observe photographs of Kokbritb palms, from Maccaseema, 
Sritish Guiana. 

Note also in the lower portion of the Case, rbugh an^ 
finished Partbidgj; Canks, the stems of an unknown palm 
largely imported from China, for making walking sticks and 
ladies' sunshade handles. 

A few palm products, the exact sources of which cannot as 
yet be def^epmined, are shown ii^ thp bottom of this Case and ' ' 
on the top shelf o£ Case 68. 

ScrOW Fiue Ordev (Pc^^daneeB). A small group . of CASE 
Palm-like trees and shrubs, remarkable for their ^ranching 68. 
candelabrum-like stems and the aerial roots given off from the 
trunk fat above the ground. They are natives of the tropical 
regions of the Old World. The Order contains only two genera, 
Pandanus and Freydn^tia, 

No. 141. Fruit-head and portion of st^m of Patidanus 
Eydousciuy Balf. fil. ; native of Mauritius. 

The fruit-heads of the following species are also exhibited in 
this Case: JP. drupacea^ Pet. Th., Mauritius ; P. pyramidalis^ 
Barkly MSS., Mauritius; P, sfichellarum^lRM. fil., Seychelles ; 
P. conoideus, Pet. Th., Mauritius ; P. ffornei, Balf. fil., 
Seychelles ; P. pdlustris, Pet. Th., Mauritius; P. eandeMrnm^ 
Beanv., Cameroon Mountains, West Africa ; P. microcarpusy 
Balf. fil., Mauritius; P. Barklyi, Balf. fil., Mauritius; and 
P. utilise Bory., a native of Madagascar, but commonly planted 
in Mauritius for the sake of its leaves, which are largely used 
for making sugar bags. A sample of fibre prepared from old 
sugar bags, and rope made fr6m the fibre, are shown. 

No. 142, Baskets, fans, and mats made of the leaves of P. 
frico*t*«, Sprengel, from Fiji. 

Note fruit-heads of P. caricosusj and of P. fatidm^ CASE 
I »xb.,the latter from India. Note also f niit^heads of P. Zeram, 69. 
«] nes, from Kicobar, where it is known as B&ead Fbuit. 
1 le film>us portions e£ the drupes are oonibed out into a brush- 
l e form, and used for removing dirt from the fcfet. ' 
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69. {r9m JBri^bape. . 

,Qhserve fruitrbeads of P.odqratimmuSy Lin. fil., a naitive, cf 

'I^opi(^ .^^l^^t.QQipapx^ in Sejchelles^.an4.,fouu4 also, in 

Mauritius. ,.,., .,. . \ , , ^ ., . . 

, r;bre..frf)in,^,Ui^ l^ay^ of ,^ ep^pics Is sho^yn, together 

with cordage made from tlie fibre. Also paper stoc^, find 

Saper made from .the .leaves in Jndia, and oil, prepared from the 
Qwers known as KeWra or JCeoea m^ . . * , 

' 'It'fee lower division* of this Case contains a Collection of fruit-, 
heads and seeds of various species oi jPa»fiia7i2^^ . at present 
undetermined.. 
TABLE ij^ the loVer part of the fable Ca^e opposite ihe'doorj bb- 
CASE. serve baskeis of various kinds made of* leaves of P. odoratissi- 
mu8, from Ceylon. Also large fruit-heiads of P, eonoideusy from 
^ ][klauritius, and P, candelabrum^ from Eemundo Po. 
' On the opposite side of the Case, f^ihg the Windows, 
will he found fruit-heads of several species of Parufantis: 
Amongst others: P\ heterocarpusy.BaXL fA., from Rodrigues ; 
Pymuitispicatusy Balf. fil., Seychelles ; . P. piirpurascens, Pelt 
Th!, ft^union ; PifurcdtuSy Itoxb.; India; P.tenuifolius, Balf, 
ill., Rodrigues ; P. Vandertneeschii, Balf. fil., Mauritius ; P. 

^j^^oiff^usy, ^et,.T})ryM^mimrf, .. 

Note portions of fruit of .an uimaa^ed speciei? of Fcmdcnm^i 
us^d foe, |ior,ubbing' ^rushes in Burma. . 

''. ^..- »•■...'».' .-^ . .. ' '. ^ >• '. .'.'^ *^ t ' » : ■ ' 
'" ,' "'RoW No. 6, ;," ' " '' ••''"■ 

CASE Ho, 144* Mat of very fine, workmanshifj, jna^e in poiin^ 

70. from t;he le^yes of a speQies of Pandanm, , , . ,., . 

' Near thi^ are plain and ori^ameQtal sleeping, inats, n^ade in 
Java, from leaye^ of] P. aniaryUifotiusy Koxh. (JP, l^tif^^aa, 

jflumjfh)* ..:'...::.' . . . • , , ,. ^. . : ' 

j: Note 'iW)rtion,,of stem, cqiies apd drawing qf plant of ^. 
/a6ynWAect4«y Kurz, from Sumatra and Java.. , ., , 

In the lower part of the Case are stems of P. odoratissimus. 
Lm:«.. r-,. .., = • ■. - . .!:.• -J.: .. ..... . . .; .-.,■;: 

CASE No. 145. Chair mats, made in Ceylon, of leaves «f Pi 

71. • ktmiiiiti ^xipif^ .. \ J. . .', 

,■' 3ilOi l46i ' Ornamei^tolmM,' from Siaitt, made of teay&»ii>f 

P, ffauUetiiy Can. 

•iN^te. ;al9cr; Bcttel iKnes imd offnamftittil -^kiepii^ loadj iwom 
Java and C^Jkm^ Aiade of tJiio aame leavesK u- •' • . : 
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In^tifi^ upper parU of the Case is a native dress f i-om Pdy- CASE 
nesia, made of the leaves of a species of Pandanus ox Frey- 72. 
dneim*,^,, ,..,... . >. 

Observe double sleeping mat, made of the leaves of P. odor a- 
tUsimua^ .togetb.er wi|)h a bjuodle of the leaves from Madras. 
Also a sleeping: mat of the sdune material from Kandy. 

Ji (maijiOAdQ ^ the lejiyes of the Kib Kie {Freyeinetia 
Bankstif A. Cunn»)^ Aroitt New Zealarid, is also shown. 

,Oi]|..th0..W8.11s.of Uje staircase which we now ascend are 
eodiijl^ited drawings as follows : — Spathe of Draconiium giyasy 
Engel. Diagram of the genus Pandanu^, A jungle scenif>, 
wi^h, Jfandanus and climbers in Eastern Africa, One pf Prof. 
Henslpw*s Botai^ical diagrams ilhislrating the Natural Orders 
OjrchideaB, Irideae, and Amaiyllideae. Photograph of Amorpho- 
pnaitns titanum, Becc, which flowered in the Victoria House, 
Kew, in 1889. 

Oh thd landing are four plioto^raphic views in the neigh- 
bourhood' df 'Calcutta, showing trees of Palmyra {Borassus; 
flahellifonnisj L.)jDATfi Palms "{Phmnix dactylifera L.), &c. 

Room No. 7. 

Cvcla^thuS Order (Cyelanth^ea). A small group of CASE 
stemlesa or 0Bulesc«it plants, often climbing by means of ad- 73. 
veatitioas epiphjtic roots. They are natives exx»lusively of 
Tropical America. 

The most important econoiiiic plant in. the Qrder is Carli(4o' 
vied pdhkata, R. & t., a native of the shady, damp forests of 
New Grenada, Ecuador, and Peru. The leaves are fan-shnped, 
and are bprne at the end of long, slender stalks ; they are 
gathered in a very young sta^e, almost before they begin to 
aS8Ui)aei a green tint^ and are cut into extremely narrow strips, 
f^tpr whicTi they are sfeeped successively in boiling water, then 
in' water acidulated with lepion juice, and finally in cold 
wAter, and allowed to dry, when the bleaching is perfected. In 
drvinff the edges of the strips curl ipwards, so giving it a cylin- 
drical appearance, and making it appear solid, though at the 
saiiie time it is very soft and pliable. When thus prepared it is. 
known as straw, and is used for making the well-known 
Panama. H&tsv These hats wary considerably in pirice^ aqcord- 
ing to the. fineness of the tissue, and the care exercised in 
the ptijttin^ the oheaixeBt being sold for about \s, 6r/., and the 
very, U^t fetching over 20/. , Specimens of the pr,epared leaves 
are shown also. 
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CASE No. 147. Panama Hat made of split leaves of Carludo- 
7o. tnca palmata. 

Observe cigar case made of the same material, known as 
JiPiJAPA in Panama. 

Specimens are also sliown of the prepared leaves of C 
rotundifolia, Wendl., used to make hats by the negroes of 
Jamaica. The ** ribs " of the leaves, after the removal of the 
straw, are sometimes used for making brooms. 

In the Table Case opposite is a Quake or Indian Basket 
made of the petioles of the Mamoubie of British Guians^ 
(Carludovtca rotundifolia) , 

Bulrush Order {Typkacece), A group of marsU 
plants with long, narrow leaves and spiked or clustered flowers, 
widely distributed over the globe, especially in temperate 
regions. 

No. 148. Bundle of leaves of Bulbush or Reed Mace 
{Typha latifoUa^ L.), used for making chair bottoms, hassocks, 
mats, baskets, &c,, specimens of which are shown. 

Note pollen of 71 angustifolia, L., and cakes made from it, 
from New Zealand. 

ObaeiTe down from the flower spikes of T, angustifolia^ 
used in Victoria, Australia, for stuffing beds, cushions,. &c. 

In the lower compartment note mats made of the culms of 
Typha elephantinoy Broxb., from Calcutta and Madras, also a 
bundle of the culms as prepared for making the mats. 

CASE AxVLmOTdOT {^roideee). Mostly herbaceous plants, but 
74. sometimes caulescent, with straight, branched and arborescent 
stems, or climbing by means of adventitious roots. They are 
found chiefly in tropical countries both in the New and Old 
Worlds. The properties of the Order are acrid and poisonous, 
but few of the plants have any economic uses. On upper 
shelf note roots of Natu-ati-vadayam {Cryptocoryne spiralis^ 
Fisch.), imported occasionally into the London market as 
Indian Ipecacuanha. 

Observe also tubers of Pinellia tuberifera^ Ten., under the 
name of Sang-pwan-hba ; they are sold in Chinese shops for 
use in medicine. 

No. 14&. Tubers of Arum italicum^ Miller. Th« plant, 
which is a native of this country, is cultivated in the Channel 
Islands for the sake of the arrowroot obtained from the tubers. 

Observe sliced roots of the Cuckoo-i*int {Arum macutatum^ 
L.), a well-known roadside plant; the roots or tubers yield a 
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(juantity of starch known as Portland Akrowboot, a sample OASE 
of which is shown. 74. 

Note a flower spathe of Amorphophallus titanum, Beec, of 
Sumatra, and photographs of the plant as it appeared hi the 
Bojal Gardens, Kew, June 1889. Also a spathe, preserved in 
spirit of Amorpkophallus Rivieri^ Durieu, from Cochin China. 
Note also tnbers of this plant from Japan, where they are 
known under the name of KoN-Ni*YAK-DAMA,»and the starch 
obtained from them is used as food. Cakes made from the 
starch are exhihited. 

A model is also shown of a tuher of Amorphophallus cani" 
panulaiuSf Blimie, an Indian plant, the tubers of which contain 
a large quantity of starch, and are cultivated as an article of 
food, being eaten like yams. 

No. 150. White Coco Biscuits, the sliced tubers of 
Colocasia antiquorutriy Schott, also starch prepared from the 
same ; and Red Coco Biscuits, from the tubers of a variety 
of C antiquorum, together with meal and starch prepared 
from them in Jamaica. Samples of fibre of this plant from 
the Botanic Garden, Mauritius, and dry stems used as food in 
Japan, are also shown. The roots are generally known under 
the names of Taro, Eddoes, and Cocoes, and are largely used 
for food in India and other warm countries. 

On the bottom shelf note basket tn&de of aerial roots of 
Monstera imrayana^ Schott, from Dominica, also dried fruit 
spikes of Seindapsus officinalis, Schott. The latter is common 
in many parts of India^ and used as a stimulant, diaphoretic and 
anthelmintic. ' 

In the upper part of this Case observe a bundle of aerial CASE 
roots of 0\MB^ of MA {Thau mat ophy Hum spruceanum. Schott), 75. 
from Brazil. 

Also aerial roots of Anthurium cordifolium, Kth., from 
Jamaica. 

Note also strips of leaf stalks of Anthurium violaceum, 
Schott, and miniature hat made of the same, from Jamaica. 

No. 151. Stem and leaves of Nai Yain (Epipremnum 
irabile^ Schott). Said to be a principal ingredient in the 
ell-known medicine Tonga. 

Observe roots of Skunk Cabbage {Spnplocarpus fcetiduSt 
aHsb.), used in medicine in North America as a stimulant, 
itiperiodic and narcotic. 
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CASE Near this? ^.re roots of SaoBtr (dcorus ,cfU^fi^^ ya^^ spf/i^ritif^ 
75, Engel., and Sekisho {A, graminetis^ Ait.), . both • uBod ii;i 
i^iedicine in Japan, 

Nd, 152. Oaiamus Eoot ot» SwBifi; Flajo -{AoiMruB ,C^3^^' 
muh^ L.). A widely distiibuted^ toatsh f^nt-grolviring^ia BiAOfiig 
Asi^ n)nd America. T^e creep<ng-iMH>% er rh]xom6>'i8 watm'tak) 
aromatidy and > the whole plant ha^ a strong, 'sw^eit, mronsitie 
811^11, in consequence of whioh the Jeaveft w^re- tteed, nutiil' 
re<iently, to'strew thet floor of Norwidi Cathedval oa^ftsliTf^s,r < 

The rhizome is sometimes candied with sd^jitind nsed aea 
sweetmeat. . • \ [, • \ 

. Water Plantain Oi'der (^^*wi^c«t©); A^mhttgrtJup 

of marsh -ot^ aquiEitic plants found in nearty all' climates. ' They 
are unimportant from an economic point of view; ' '' 

The roots of Alisma Plantago, L., a British, pl^nt, .Imt 
widely distributed in the Arctic and Northern tem^lTite 
regions, as well as in India and Australia, contain ^ quahtily 
of lariuaceous matter, the acrid properties of which ar^ dlspellea 
tjy drjdng so that the roots are eaten by the Kalmiixiks. They 
ate also used in medicine in Japan, under the name of,SAiri 
Omodaka. . , 

G-raSS Wrack Order (Naiadacete). Stdbm^rged ireeh 
or salt water plants, found in most parts of the w:Qrld. They 
arc of little or, no economic value. 

dbserve fibrpus residue of leaves of Po^idonin, C^ulini^ 
Koenig, rolled into ball^s^ by the action of the..)Y4i^%, fo^Q^ 
on. the sl^ore at Tunis and ^t Cannes, Sputh pf F^*aac?(. Note, 
also, balls similarly formed of P. austral Is, Hook, f., f rom 
, Australia, 

On the botU?a?a shelf jiqPq specipiens of Alva or XJiiyA 
Marina, known also as Grass Wrack {Zostera marinqt Ii.)- 
Jt is com^jjOn on the British Coast and in most parts of; ^e 
world, near low- water mark. The leaves when dried a^e,.u^(^d 
for packing and for stuffing mattresses. , 
TABLE 1^^ Table Case immediately opposite, observe mounted ^pejji- 
CASE. ^^^^ ^^^ drawing of the plant of the LATTicte-lEAF of 
M^agascar, Aponogeton fenestrate, Sook. f. (Ol^yiwvtia 
f^nestrajis, Fqir.). The pl^nt is singular fromsthe jnt^riticea 
between the veins of the leaf being open^ as 6how« by.;th^ 
mounted leaves, hence its name of Ijattiee leaf. . The^ ^f^sby 
root i^ farinac€to)jiS5 , n^semt^liiig the yduit and is e^ten wb^ 
cooked by the people of Madagascar. m^. : » 
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Bj^BtioiktdeT (JReatimcis). A group of herbs' or g^SB 
TttdersliFubs with creeping fhiaoBfies* ' Abumlant in South yg, 
Africa. Their chief uses are for making brooms by the 
natives, and for thatching their huts. The following are some 
of th^ speciiss exhibited : Restio tiliui^'Us^ Rottb., IL l)ifdrius^ 
Mast.^ R, diffttattiSy'Thh., R. calh^tHchjfns;K\inth.^ R.bifiit*otts, 
Nees., Hvpodiscus oliverianus. Mast., Cannomois sclrpoides^ 
Mast., amd Elei/ia parvifiotti, Kth, Observe ikmer spikes of 
Thaimto^hbrtus giganUuSy Kth., T. -argenteus, Kth., and F; 
ceniutcS',^ Kth., itopbrted ini^ England iiam South Africa for 
decorative purposes. ' *• * 

Sedge Order {Ci/peraeew). A karge trtbe of grass*-Ufce CASE 
plimts with 6oliid« ^u]^lar) though dender steip^> and the sheaths 77. 
of the leaves not split in front as in grasses. They grow , in 
evecj country ; some of the, species are widely distributed. 

t,NiQ. 153, Indian Mat made of the culms bf Cyperm 
tegetunij Ro^b. Specimens of the culms prepared for mat 
mriKing, and also dyed black and red, ate shown. 

Note on ^liddle shelf Chupas, the tubers of Cypei^s esculen- 
tus, li., a plant common in the South of Europe ; they are sold 
in Madrid for making an iced drink in hot weathei;, for which 
purpose they are soaked for two days in water, then pouniled 
and the. liquid frozen. When freshly dug np they have a nut- 
like flavour, >ad are. eaten on the (Jold Coastj under the nam^ 
of TiGEB NUTS ; they are also known as Zulu nuts. , . 

]^p. 154. Ornamental Indian Mat made of the dyed CASE 
cnlms of C. tegetum, 78. 

Note culms of C. jprocerus, Rottb., and rough mat niade 
from the same^ , 

0n tke bottopi shelf are roots of Cyperus rotundus, L.', noisY 
a widely 'spread pest in gardens lu the tropics, froip Ceylpn', 
India, anii Japap, whei'e mey are used in medicine. 

Nd. 15^. Another ornamental Intlian mat made of culms CASE 
of C. tegetum, 79. 

Ob9j^ve<plMit6.of C» fs;valtatm, Ji^z., and d ariioulcUMs, L., 
ttom India,; also Ad;rue B^oot; , (C, articulatui},, horn the 
We^. Indies^ Yf<k^^ an iftfu^ion is i^eed in f^yer^ 

Nol)6 OB i^ttomi shelf siriall. tubers ofCbwlbosua, Vfthl^i used 
asttbaHick o£ fooA ib Sodthei'n Indi^.* u>.^ . , v v \v v ^ 
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GA8B Another mat made from the culms of C. tegetum is exhibited 
80. in this Case ; and in the Table Case is a very fine mat, made 
at Palghat from the same material. 

No. 156. A remarkably fine specimen of Tinnivei^lt 
Matting, made from the finely split culms of (7. tegetum, from 
Madras. 

A rough kind of Indian mat, made from the culms of C 
inundatus, Eoxb., is also exhibited. In the lower part of the 
Case is a sleeping mat, made from the flattened culms of C« 
alternifolius^ L., from Madagascar. 

On the mMdle shelf note tubers of C scaricsus, Br., from 
India, where they are used in medicine. , 

In Table Case observe mats from Ceylon and Formosa, made 
from culms of C. eorymbosus, Rottb. 

Note also matting, plain and coloured, made at Ningpo, from 
the culms of C. tegetiformis^ Roxb., very l^gely use4 a* the 
present time for floor coverings in this country. A set of tools 
as used by the native mat makers is also exhibited, together 
with samples of hats, made from the same material as the mats, 
and formerly imported in enoimous quantities into this country 
and to other parts of Europe, and sold at a few pence each. 

Two mats of very fine workmanship from Corea, probably 
made from C. teg eti for mis, are shown. 

On the opposite side of the Table Case note ropes made of 
twisted leaves of the Han {C. longus, L.), from Guernsey, also 
fibre and paper made from the same. 

Near these are stems of Papyrus C, Papyrus, L. (Papyrus 
antiquorura, Willd.) ; also papyrus documents from Egyptian 
tombs. 

Observe on bottom of this Case a native mat from Natal, 
called IsiTEBE, made from the culms of Kyllinga elatior, 
Kth. ; also a mat and rice plate from Colombo, Ceylon, made of 
culms of Fimbristglis complanata. Link, and a sample of Game- 
tOTTE fibre, from the stems of F. spadicea, Vahl, and paper 
stock and paper made from Uie same, from Vera Cruz, wb|Bre 
it is known as Espaeto Chino and Esparto Mulato. 

CASE No. 157. Sleeping mat from Colombo, Ceylon, made of 

31^ culms of Eleoeharis plantaginea, R. Br. Near this is a mat^ 
also from Ceylon, made of the culms of E.Jistulosa, Sehult. 

On the middle shelf observe a belt made of the Pokoao 
{Destnoscluentis spiralis, Hook* f.), from New Zealand, 
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ifhefe the long Qraiige*oolottred leaves are used by the natives QASE 
to weave strong belts. 81. 

Note also in lower part oi the Case a sleeping mat, and 
mat holder, rice bag, and sweetmeat ti^aj of Seirpus grossus, 
Lin. f., all from Ceylon. 

No. 158. Pack saddle, as used in Guernsey for conveying 
the vraic or wrack from the sea shore. The outside of the 
saddle is made from the culms of S, lacustrisj L., sub-sp. 
Tahernamontani, Gmel., the inside of Cyperus lonffus. 

No. 159. Great Coat fr6m Portugal, made of rushes CASE 
(Sdrpus lacustris), 82. 

Observe baskets, beehive, horse collar, hassock, <ft;c., made 
in Norfolk of the Boulder or Bulrush {Seirpus lacusiris). 

In the bottom of this Case, note shoes made of rushes CASE 
(Seirpus lacustris), used in Denmark when thrashing buck- 83. 
wheat to pi*event the se^ds being crushed. 

No. 160. Mat of very fine workmanship, probably made 
of the culms of Lepironia inueronata, Rich., at Kanghua, 
West Coast of Corea, obtained from the King's palace. 

Observe mats such as are used by boat people in China to 
cover cargoes with ; also Chinese dollar bag, made of Lepi- 
ronia mucronata. 

In the upper part of the Case is a rope such as is in common CASE 
use in Florence, made of Schcenus nigricans^ L., and also a 84. 
basket from Queensland made of the culms of Schanus 
melanostachyusy R. Br. 

Observe paper and cloth made from Cotton Grass 
{Eriopkorum polystaehyon^ L.), a British plant found in wet 
bogs and on turfy moors. 

Near this is a table mat, made by the natives of the VVimmera, 
South-east Australia, of the culms of Lepidosperma squa- 
matum^ Lab. 

Observe also a basket made by the same people of Z. 
filiforme. Lab. 

Also a leaf of Victorian Reed (X. gladiatum, Lab.), in 
troduced at one time for paper making. Here is also a bag 
from New South Wales, made of the Buckik Rush {Cladium 
glomeratum^ R. Br.), and a mounted specimen of the plant> 
and a Rice cooling tray and sleeping mat from Colombo, 
Ceylon, made of ^e culms of Ckidium riparium, Bth. var. 
craesa (Banmea crassa^ Thw.)» 
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CASE N<0. 161. yfiB^ ot &edgej Cladium geirmaMiektm;*Si€kaM. 
g4^ (C. Marlscus, Br,\ as prepared in the Cambvidgesliire ienw for 
lighting fires. They irere^ in general use in Cambriclge* intil 
recently, and were soki at 2^. each, or six for 19* * 

Observe Net made by the Murray BSver ttibe 'firoiA the 
fibre of the Australian Carex tereticaulis, Muell. Also Sbe- 
GRA8SE used for stuffing furniture, principally •coniJ)ofeifih of 
Carex teporina, L'., from Thun, Switzerland. 

Note open mat made of Carex brizoidesi' h.^ frotf tt^e 
market, Zurich, and tible mats from Japan niade frbm 'the 
culms of Carex rhynch^physa^ C, A ; M^y, And eol^ i?i Lep^n. 

On the lower shelf are shown hassocks and bvooiB, from 
Sussex and Norfolk, made of Catex pOnieulatay L. 

HooM No. 8. 

CASE Qrasfi Order {Gramineai). These plants are femiHar 

85. to us, clothing our meadows, pastures, and waysides; they, 
hpwevei:, feebly repre/seut the gi^gantie grasai^s op 4^^ tropes, 
some of vl^ich, as ^e bamboos, attaina height of LOO feet or 
more. The Order is one of tbi^, most important from aa 
economic point of view, indudivngftp.it does ^, tJ^i^ cereals, 
wheat, barley, oat, rice, Indian oorn^ ^t, . • • 

Tribe I. Panics^. — No. 162. Gero, I^ennis^tum typhoi' 
deum, Rich. (Penicillaria spicata, Wiltd.) This grttin, ku<)Wii 
also as African Millkt, is in daily use as an article of food on 
the Niger and Gambia. The specimen here exhibited ishows 
the mode in which the spikes are secured to;|[i)tber for 4*00- 
venience in transit, as they ore easily rolled up ftnd 'Conveyed 
on the backs of oxen from' one market to another* Mdst' of 
the native beer is prepared from Gero grains, specimens of the 
grains are shown in Case 88. 
CASE [This Case contains several illustrations of the nses of 

86. Job's Tears, the fruits of Coix Lachryina-Jobi^ L. (see 
Case 88), the hard-shelted involucre oF which causes th^m, 
to be much valued for ornamental purposes. The : speeknenB 
shown in this Case are aBomean jacket^ probably^ nwdeof 
cotton and fringed with Job*s tears; an entire dr^ss of a 
Fipan gid, made of the fibre of Hihisen^ tUimeui, and' onui- 
mented with Job's tesvs. Also » necklaoe froim Jamaiea and » 
table mat from Madeira, made from the 8ame'frnits<] / 

CASE On the top shelf is a series of samples of Kodo m\\hiV{P0i* 

87. palum scrobiculatum, L.), an erect grass from I tiiy 2 #Mt 
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l%h,.«muekiL^M>«riiwB IhdKft as .a food .plant ;iMbe ^iffins^ IGIASE 
ihodgh liable to.aet iiB a Tiapeotic poisdny are foiled and eatteii 87. 
in Um same wa}^ asi.jrioe, ut' ground into laeal and used 'f(A* 
pudding. '. j ^-^ •>^. >u -^ ■• ,o ;»...,',.•■. . 
tl^ote^aaaniies of FtJNDiy F^NtiuNOi^ oriliTHOKKY Rdde (J^^«- 
palu2» ^ati/^jKij^.^^Siidmi Gambia, wheare, i as also m Sierra 
Leone and other plaees^n the West Goast^ it is lar^ljy^ used^as 

Observe halter' .made ctf .Wire 6rB ass {PcMpalumJii^tihne^ 
S«r;)^i£ioiiL.Jainat€a^(*^d snsnpleift > of > Oct HAm^'OtsAsi^ {P. 
nrgii^tmy h'*)f^M' rope 'made iiioin ^ the same if rom Antigua. > ' 

Also broom made of the flowering panicles of I^ani^uM 
(u^ferunif^V^.fmnchm^d fqr sweeping, houses thi;pi|ghout 
thq Npr^t Oirqars, ... * .-'.'..'. 

JSq. 163. Chin^a ot iKjDiAK MlLLEt (P. miliaceum^ L.). 
Anerl^fct auniiiiJ; Hbotit 2 feet high, native J^robably' of Egypt 
or Arabia/ and introdticed at a very early pieriod into Indm, 
wiiefcj'it^ is nbW largely growh as a food crofi, beiiig eaten 
^heif b6iled Wth tnilk and sugar,' 6r uSed'incurriefe, ox)p'arehed 
liiliBt' sand. "jJ^uiaerbus' vfiirietl^is ar^ exhibited fr6mdiifei*ent 
parts of India^'a^tyen-asfroni China, J^pan, and Persia: * ' * 

No. 164. SAVWAM\^hl,TiaL{JP:frutneniacemn^ Boad).); This 
is an erect* gmss, growing lometimee :to ta height of 4 feet. ; It 
is euUli\fi»ted lin India aa.a' fbod plant, but does not take a ivery 
high place. * It is a vecy ^nick-^row^ng plant, the harvest fol- 
lowing ^iihin six wteoks of: the sowingw> . 

On tlieT bottom shelf ^observe seeds of the Gcim^A Orass 
(P. maxtnitimf' iBLe<\.)^ one of the best ibdder grasses of the 
tropics; A brooik fnade from the Irnitxng spdhes of this grass 
fttm Seychelles, where it is known as Fata^ue Gi^a&s, is also 
shown ; 'also GisinixinG' Stonb, Metate or Mulleb, from 
HnmboMt Lake, Nevada, Where it is used for grinding gi>aii8, 
chenopodium, or sunflower seeds. I 

;t^"0., J65.. J^TKi 0^ L1TT1.1: jNt^^HLET (^. W(/ar^, la^.j- CASE 
An ai^iiiua) ,gi*ass, 2 to 3 fee); high, native of India,. where, it is 88. 
i tispi di^ltiyaied s^s an article of fopd, and the straw ia^ eaiten by 

' cajole. . ..;.,, ...;, \:,. ,.;.,/: ;•/; .,..'. ., \ :, 

Nq. 166. Shama Millet (P. colonum, L.). A eofnmOB; 
trt^ical «nd sub-tropieal grass, growing frota 2 to 3 feet high, 
wiHiftbted in Inditf both as * foOd and fodder plant. • 
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GAINS'* Mo. 167. .IiiA|:'iANrfMi£LBT. (iS^cirmit^alic^^ ^'An 

33^ annualy' said to be * originaUj n native of Chkia,' JafM», saosA. the 
Indian .Archipelago. ' .It' is. nutiitioiis andi digest^ley and is 
much valued as an article of food in some parts .0^ In^ia. 
l^umerous samples! are exhibited ' both of the eai^ afid-of the 
seeds, husked, and . unhusked,/ from India, ' Biamy' Japan, &e 
Some /mounted specimens are shown in Case 86, • . • . 

Observe seeds of Bajbi or Bulrush Millet {Pennisetvm 
tf^pAaideum^ Rich.). {See No. 162, Case 82.) .•...•/ 

Leaves also . are shown- of \I^ffeum • SpartwHy L., i a native «l 
the Mediterranean regioui and known amongst papehr mekerB as 
Albabdin. . I • • ,. , I f 

Tribe II. Matdbjb. ~JS[0. 168. Job's TAabs (CW^ 
Lachryma-Johi, L.). Plants bearing fruits are exhibited from 
India and ^est Coast of Africa, also numerous v^etias of seeds 
showing , the great differences in sh^pe imd colour assumed by 
them in different countries. The nearly globose^.- slate- 
coloured seeils are mostly used for rosaries, necklaces^ bfacelets, 
&c. The centre part of the seed is edible, , and forms m 
occasional article of food to the people in Assam. In Burma 
the grains are parched and eaten like Indian corn. 

Note seeds of C, Lachrj/ma-Jobif L., var. frutnentacea, Oliv., 
from India. Also seeds of C. Lachryma-Johiy L*^ var. sieno- 
carpa, the elongated form of which is very distinct from all the 
others, and the colour is of a light cream. They are mnoh used 
for ornamenting the dresses of the Karens, a semi-aboriginid 
tribe inhabiting certain districts of Lower Burma. Thej, have 
recently attracted some attention in dais country for decorative 
purposes. (See Kew Bulletin, 1888, pp. 144, 145.) 

The lower part of this Case and the whole of Cuse 89 aro 
devoted to Indian Corn or Maize {Zea Mays, L.). A hand- 
some, erect, annual grass, native originally of South America, 
introduced at an early peiiod into the Old "World, "and now a 
most important cultivated food plant in the East Indies and 
North Africa ; it is also grown in Southern Europe, and with 
us as an ornamental garden plant. The use of Indian cot'n in 
this country as a food product has very much increased of late 
years, over 32 000,000 cwts. having been imported during' the 
year 1893. It is from this grain that "Corn Flours*^ aifc' 
prepared. ; * : r* ; " 

A large series of ^rs and grains of maize from Sit^m, itajdia,' 
North and S(»ith America, Natal, Sierra Leone, ^.^ is shaivm. 
in this Case and the next. 
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On the bottom shelf of Oase 88 observe a series illustrating CASE 
the preparation of Corn flour from maize. Also a cornball, 88. 
made of popped grains of maize by heating them on a metal 
plate or in a wire cage over a brisk fire, the heat causes the 
grain to burst and expose the starchy white contents ; upon 
being sweetened with sugar or honey it forms a well-known 
sweetmeat. Popped cornballs are usually made in New York 
about the size of the fist. 

Note near this a door mat from Natal and a hat from Jamaica 
made of the husk which envelopes the cob of maize. 

Observe also stigmas of maize used in medicine in North 
America, and a Grindu^g Stone, Metate or Muller, from 
Costa Rica, used for grinding corn and other grains. 

No* 169. Ears of Maize from Peruvian tombs. Samples CASE 
of Sugar and Glucose obtained from maize in North America, 89. 
we here shown ; also Tobacco pipes made of Maize Cobs after 
removal of the grains and sold in England ; and Fire-lighters 
w used in France, consisting of the core of Maize Cobs 
and spld at from 12 to 20 francs per 1,000. 



Room No. 9 (Gallery). 

i Tribe III. OrtzB/E. Thi& Oa^e, which is the first on the CASE 
left immediately upon entering the Gallery from the stairs, 99, 
contains on lefb-hand side of the Case long stems oi, Zizania 
aquatica, L.^ largely used in the manni'acCure of paper in the 
United States ; a sample of half-stuS is shown. Various kinds 
of Paddt, bearded and naked, from different parts of India 
are also shown. The term Paddy is always given to rice in 
the husk. 

The Rice plant (Ori/za sativay L.), is an annual grass, 
growing from 2 to 10 feet, or more, high. In India, where 
it is found wild, its cultivation is of the highest antiquity. 
It is said to have been introduced into China about 5,000 
years ago. At the present time it is grown in nearly all hot 
countries extending to Southern Europe, and into several 

I of the Southern States of America, especially Norrth and South 
Carolina, where some of the finest rice is produced. Fatna 
and Arracan lice also command a large sale in the London 
market. This grain furnisbes to , the human race a larger 
proportion of food than any other single species. The imports 
f»f rice into this country ampunted, in 1893, to 4,313,020 cwts, 

U 59453. E ^alp 
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CASE fro"^ British East Indies, md 1,136,577 cwts. from other 
9Q^ countries, making a total of 5,449,697 cwts. ' . 

On the l)ottom shelf are hand rakes and a hoe, such as are 

used in the rice fields in the Naga Hills, Assam. ;' 

CASE "^^^ CsLse contains a large series of unhusked 'rice from 

g2, various parts of India and other rice-growing countries. * On 

the central shelf note a small series illustrating the manufacture 

of rice «tarch, . , ' . ' *' ' 

CASE In this Case is a series of^ husked or'cleaiiied irice? ^Iso 'from 

92. different parts of India and other countries. Nolte' mod^l of 
Indian rice srrinder an^ models of rice pounders aa used in India. 
Also sample of Arrack, a strong spirit distilled from rice in India. 

CASEf TmBB YV JNDJ3iOJ^QG(fNJ^JS, Various samples pf Sugas, 

93. raw .and refined, are here ex|iibite4 ; thej are the produce of* the 
SuGAS Cane (Sacchartim officinarum% L.), a woody stemnaed 
grass growing irpnj 8. to 12 fpet high, occurring botfx wild and 
cultivated throughout Tropical and Sul^-tropical ! Asia. Tttie' 
cultivation of the plant> extej|;ided to P^sia in, the earlj MicJdle 
Ages, and was carried by the Arabs into Sicily, Cyprus, Spain, 
and Italy. It quickly spread into other parts of the world, 
being introduced to Sim J>aaiingo in 1494) and into Brazil 
early in the 16th century. At the present time it is very 

' largely ^rown in the West Ihdies, MauiitiTis, British &Qiatia, 
Natal, Qu^e&Alsind, Java, and many othor countries. . Near. 
Malaga, in Spain, is the Only place in EiEropd where its 
cultivadon is still carried CO.. 

To obtain sugar the stems ore cut dowo^ stripped of tlieir 
leaves, and passed between heavy iron rollers ; the jnice 
thus obf^ined is boiled, clarified, and evaporated,r and "when 
it has acquired a proper tenacity and granulation, it is 
emptied into a cooler to crystalHse ; .after which the concrete 
sugar is placed in casks and allowed to draiii,. < when it 
is transferred to hogsheads^ and ia ready for exportaticm 
under the name of raw or musconrado aug^r. . The uncryataK 
lisable portion which runs ftbm die raw sugar is known, as 
molasses. 

To prepare sugar for table and other uses it is eitlher treated- 
by "centrifugals'' and washed to obtain white crystallised 
sugar or subjected to a process known as refining, in the course 
of which it ifi coneen-trsUid, and the syrup poured into flonical 
moulds ; when this has solidified the loaveil, as they are caUod, 
are placed in pots go that the dndnings, whieh oofistilVite 
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treacle, may run from th<em, and when thoroughly drained, the^ CASE • 
sucjar is known in commerce as loaf sngar. 93. 

NoteMn thife Case drawings of different yarietiesof sngar 
cane cnltiva?ted ha. Mauri tiiiis, also photograph of flower-head of 
sugar -cane, called the ** Arrow,''' and of a cane fiel4 in Jamiaica' 
during the process of ctfitiug, and aaxhj^les bf mdlasses, imd 
riitn, a wfeU*kti«wii spirit distilled from mdasses or^ai^e juice. 

This Case contains two native robes from Tidiiti, made .of CASB 
Tapa cloth (see Museum No. I., Case 98), ortsamented with 94. 
the cuticle ol the leaTes of the sugar canob , / . 

Various samples of raw sugar are shown inrthis Case^/chieflj CASE 
from Penangy Hoi;ig Kong, Jjs^pan^ Siam, Formosa, mid Iiid^a. 95. 

l^te total imports of unr^fin^ed sug^-r from alT , coUutries 
during the ye^ar 1893 amounted to 16,036,935 cwts., and gf 
refined sugar and candy during the same period to J 1,569,739. 

cwts. .:'■';• 

On the bottom sh^lf observe models of sug(ir presses, as used 
in India. , 

In the upper division are specimens of sugar cane from CASE 
Grenada, Natal, Formosa, and Qupensl^nd. .Also a portion of a 95, 
stem of .a variety known as the Elephant sugar cane from Saigon, 

No, 170. Specimens of Sugar Candy and other sw«efc- 
meate made firom sugar. • 

ObaerTe in middle division ^a speoimen of M£GAS8]fi» or 
Bagasse, the 'refuse of the sugar cane aft^u* passing through the 
rollers of the sngar mill for the expcession of the^ juice. Itaa 
genemlly used in the tropics as fuel, but latterly, an attempt 
ha» been mdde ta use it for paper making. Samples of paper 
made from it are shown. 

Note illustrations of the diseases of the sugar cane ; also 
plate sliowiqg " seed " of the sugar cane. ,and the ^Termination, 
observed at £ew in 1890. 

[On the.wfl.ll wider the oirculj^r window, bet wpen Cases 98 
and 99, observe, au oil painting illustrating the manufacture of 
sugi>x.aj;,Katipo,,n^v Tete, in Eastern Tropical Africa. It 
represents the cutting of the ,cane into lengths, crushing it in 
the mill, and. the subsequent boiling and c^-ystallisation of the 
juice. A painting of the Sugar Cane is shown on the wall 
undef the circular windov between Cases 103 and 104.] 

No. 171. Ropes, .twine, mat, and fibre from the stems of 
tlie Mi7NJ^ (Saccharum Jft^tc;^, Boxb.), a 'common gjrass ii^ 
Nortb^rA. India., The^ fibre is valued {On f^^ountof i^ elasticity. 
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OASE ^^ strength^ and at8 power of resisting moisture. Another 

96. mat of the same material is shown in tlie next Case. 

Observe on lower shelf specimens of stems of S. spontaneunij 
L.9 used in India for making ropes and mats, one of which is 
exhibited. It has been proposed as a,paper material. Samples 
of paper stock prepared from it are shown. 

CASE No. 172. SiRKCv Mat, made of the twisted stems of the 

97. MuNJA (iS^. Munja)f horn Caloiitta. 

On top bhelf note necklace made of straw of Sabpat, S» 
ciliarey Anders. (S. Sara, Boxb.) from India, also half*staff for 
paper making made from the culms. 

No. 173. Stems, fibre and paper stock of Bhabub Grass 
or Bankas, IschtBtnum angustifolitimy Hackel. (PoUinia 
eriopoda, 2Vi».). This grass, which is common in many parts 
of India, has attracted much attention of late both in this 
country and in India as a paper material. It is largely used 
in the latter country for mdcing ropes, cordage, mats, &c., 
specimens of which are shown from Saharunpore. (See Keto 
Bulletin, 1888, pp. 157, 160.) 

On the middle shelf observe specimens of leaves of Hetero- 
pogon contortusj R. & S., with half -stuff and paper pulp made 
from it, from Madras. 

Also on lower shelf observe grass ofAndropogan Sehcenanihusj 
L., the GiNOSB Grass or Rusa, of North and Central India. 
The oil, obtained by distillation, is largely used in European 
Turkey to adulterate attar of rose. Samples of this oil as well 
as that from A, citratus^ DC, known as the Lumon Grass, are 
shown. This last species is cultivated in Ceylon and Singapore 
exclusively for the oil. 

CASE No. 174. Khus Khus, the roots of A. muricatus, Retz, 
98. I^ grows in many parts of India and Burma^ and is cultivated 
exclusively for its roots, which are used for making the fra* 
grant fans or screens known as Tatties, hung before the 
open windows and doors of houses. Upon being sprinkled 
with water they produce a fragrant coolness by evapora- 
tion daring the hot winds. Fans, baskets, and handscreena 
are shown, made of these roots, together with samples of oil 
distilled from them. 

Observe Citronelli Oil, distilled from the leaves of A. 
Nardus, L., var. citronella, a native of Ceylon, where it grows 
up to the level of 3,000 feet, but it is also cultivated to a large 
extent, as well as at Singapore, In Southern India the plant isi 
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also found. The oil distilled from this, like that from the other (]|Ag£ 
species, is used in perfumery very largely in this country and in g^^ 
the United States for perfuming soap. In India these oils are 
used internally as stimulants, carminatives, and antispasmodics, 
and externally as rubefacients. 

In the lower division of this Case note a Japanese co9^ made 
of the leaves of an undetermined species of Andropogan. 

No. 175. Frbnch Whisk {Chrysopogon OrylluSy Trin.). 
Imported from South of France and Northern Italy, and lai'gely 
used in the manufacture of brushes, specimens of which are 
exhibited. 

This Case is devoted entirely to illustrations of the Susak CASE 
Sorghum {Sorghum saccharatutn, Moench), known also as the 99 
Broom Corn. It is cultivated in some parts of Northern India, 
China, and Japan, and has lately received a considerable amount 
of attention in North America as a sngar»produoing grass. 
Samples of Sugar prepared from the stems are shown on the 
lower shelf. In India .this grass is considered a valuable fodder 
plant. 

The whole of this Caae is fiUed with specimens of ears, CASE 
grains, and products .of the Qr^sat Millet or Guin£a Corn iqO. 
{Sorghum, vulgare^ Pers.). This is a tall growing grass, cal* 
tivated in many parts of Southern Europe, idso in India, where 
it is known as Joar, and in Africa, where it is called Dhdrra. 
There are many well-marked varieties of this species, difiering 
chiefly in the size and form of the panicles, some of which are 
loose and spreading, whil^ others are dense and compacted ; 
they also vary in colour, being black, white, yellow, or red. 
This grain is one of the most important rainy season crops of 
India, and forms one of the staple foods of the Old World tropics. 

Samples of flour prepared from the grains as used in 
India are shown on the lower shelf; also Italian or 
Vbnbtian Whisk, the fruit spikes after the removal of the 
grains, used in the manufacture of brooms and brushes. 

Tribe VII. Phalarids^, Note specimens of the Sweet 
Scented Vernal Grass (Anthoxanthum odoratum, L.). 

No. 176. Baskets and table mats made in North America CASE 
of the fragrant grass Hierochloe horealis^ B. & S. It i» 101. 
known in England as Holt or Sacred Grass, from its having 
been used for strewing on church floors. 

Note specimens of Canary Grass {Phalaris canarieusisy L.), 
the seedis of which are used chiefly for feeding caged birds, 
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(vASJQ ^i><^>ar6' largely iOOzidiiined.iQ.tlie majaqfafcturmg d^lri^t? of 
IQl. Laocaabire and Yoirkfdiire. It is cultivated chiefly in Kent, 
and la aIso im|f(H*ted \n large quantities from Barbary, Turkey, 
and Holland, • : 

Tribe VIII. Agrostide^., In the middle and lower 
di^Biidiis of this Oa?e are nuTBeroas illustrations ofthe^ns^es of 
EsPABYO G<9AS8) Stipa teHacissima, L. (Maerochloa tena*- 
ciasi^a^ ^tA.)p»coiisi8Upg of beskets, hats^ npatv, &P^. A,if^ye 
of Spain, Italy, ai^ jS^orth Africa; it wa9 vmd intne tiiue of 
the {^maps for coarse cordage, and ^ Q4>w Qxt^siyely 
employed for paper making. 

CASfi Further specimens of mat^, baskets, rope, &c. of Ei^Murto are 

ID2. Bhown in thi^ Case; and iii- th^ middle divi^on 4re v&rions comr 

mercial samples of i|,he grass i,i;nport^d frooi Spain, >Trip<^li, 

Tunis, Algeria, <Sjc. , , , • ., « •:',.• ' 

CASE No. m. 'Cannier made of 'fisparto, from Chichlana, Spain*. 
103. Note en back of Case at top a door mat made of Esparto 
from Chiehflana^ Spain; and on the tbp shelf is a 'iSeries "of 
specimens of paper stock and different qualities of paper made 
from EspartO) also a sam|>le of the* PoireoNOiys Grass of 
Kashmir (/S^]EMi «i6m>a, Lamb.)^ which prddnces injurious 
effects upon cattle feeding upon it. (See Kev> Bulletin^ 1896, 
p. 68.) '■■'■' •. . 

No. 178. Awns of )S^^2pa spai'tea, Trm. A grass very 
abundant in the prairies west of the Red River Colony, p^S.A. 
The awns get fixed in the wool of the sheep, and gradually 
penetrate the flesh, thereby killing the animals. 

No. 179. FjqATHiEB Gka5S, (Stipa pmnq^a,^^li.)y& wiry 
gra39, rare in this .country. The flowers are prodjuced jin.lpose 
panicles, which are dped a^4 ^metin^es .coloured for .^na- 
mental x^urposes. .. . ji . 

Note also sample of Sap Gras^ probably the produce of 
S. pennata from Khuram, wher^^.jt is collected and used as 
bedding, and bunches of the long pendent grass are hung on 
long poles around shrines. 

Observe basket used in Ladak for carrying fruit, and strainer 
for filtering country spirit, made of Chhbp ' Chak^ €hrAss, 
ftohkbly MuehUnber^ia alpestri^i Trin. • 

No. 180. Baiz de Zacaxon, BfiooM Root, or itixic^x 
Whisk (Epicampes macraurdy Bth,)'. This roc|t is sUippei 
from Vera Cruz, chiefly to Gerniany and Franqe, but akd in 
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smikll qaaatHie^ to Englaiiifd* It ]«k Used 'by .the Gennuts ^lind GAS3^ 
fVBftdh to miic with French Whisk^ for the maBafactore rf 103, 
Telv-et brushed dbthes bradhes, <&G.,=Trfaich icre shipped' to this 
country and sold at uvoiy lowpriicei' It is inferior in qoaMty 
to French Whisk, and is liable in drying to become brittle 
and break off. (»See ^««J5w/^f/w, 1887,,Pec., p. 0.) 

Note baif brushes or combs, ^uQb as are used by the Eata- 
goniari Incijians, ptt^de of Broom Root, ,. ; . -. 

Obsery<B .also ^ample^ <if Timothy Gk.abs (Fhleum prqt^nsi?, 
L^), Bfi excellei?Lt fodder and well-known pasture grass.. 

In the low^r division of tfeis Case note a Basket and.tjfissock 
made, of the I^Lurram (&RASs,,,or ; Sea BEiEj> (AtnmophUif, 
ctriindinacea, Host.), the iEbrmer from Norfolk, the lattei^ fron^ 
Lancashire. Also a table mat from Dorsetshire, and shoes 
frosfr^vYArmonCitr xA mat is abo sh<»ifa, made of ^thje grala by 
the ' Welsh peaeieuits^liubhL: as is. uj^d in ^archiMi and bouses 
in Wales* In 1641 it is recorded thafniftt aaad irppa maJsing 
frpm, the i Marram grass was the only .handicraft^ qf |the 
uisjoit^Vit^ o^ the village 9f Newborougti. ' , 

>>Tbib&«IX. AvmfmM.ln theuppes paittof this Case observe CASE 
doweratgfsjpekdmens of several Brltie^i grassea, ineluding Ainjf, 104- 
etHpiiff^ayli.^- Aiflecmosa^ Li^ Helcus lamfiw^ X^., and others. 

The remainder of the Case is devoted to illustrations of thte^ 
pAT {Avena sativtty L.),. an annual grass extensively cultivated 
uiider numerous varieties in Middle and Northern Europe. 
It 113 k very impoi^tant grain crpp In Scotkhd, where the seeds 
form a' staple article of food amongst the' people. By kiln 
drying and removing the husk, which adheres fiiinly to the 
gcain^ oats j^teld. j^oata Or grits,' wrhidi when ground constitute 
oatnfeeal, lind isiuseii foi^ making porridge or Oal-oak4») whicb is 
very nourishing, though slightly laxative. The Oat is hatdier 
than wheat- or barleyvand with us is chieiTy used for feeding 



A specimen of Wild Oats (Avena fatnuy L.), BRtarodlB 
Voinavisx Oats {A. strigosa^ Schrebi), aind Fly Oats (-4. steniis, 
L.); idea Latr and Eablx Angu6, aad/BtAOK Tartariai^ 
Oats, varieties of -df. ^a^tVd. 

'NOtf I8L Ai^dioit Hakd Quekk, f(»rmerly.usfd for grjtid- 
)g porn ini the North o{ Ireland. 

Further specimens of vaci^tiea of cultivated Odts. are oonf- CASE 
inued in jbhiai jQa^e, including Dvv WjitTER> SAifDr.^ Potato, 105. 

JAlt»A€«IfcAW»vand;HOHRTOUW. ' ... ( i- i . .. *' 
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CASE ^^*® ^ BTOer shelf Brown and White Gboats. Ako 

106. specimens af Oat-bread from Sweden, and Norwegian Flad- 
BROD, or flat bread; this is usually made <^ Burley.Meal or 
Barley and Oatmeal mixed, and baked in thin circles over a 
wood fire. 

Tbibe X. Cbloridejb. — No. 182. Numerous vftrieties 
of Eagi (Eleusine coracana^ Gaertn.), a semi-erect or decum- 
bent Indian Grass, furnishing the staple grain of the Mysore 
country, where it is sometimes stored in pits, keeping g6od for 
many years. In some districts Ragi is commonly used by the 
poorer classes, while in Patna and Behar it is more esteemed 
than Maiie. A fermented liquor is prepared from the gnun h 
Darjiling, 

No. 18d. Trays made of leaves of THnebra retrbfiexa^ 
Panz., used by the natives of Nubia and Abyssinia for carrying 
or covering their meals. 

CASE Tribe XI. I^stucsjs. Note in centre of the Case flnwer 

107. spikes of Gynerium soccharoidesy H.B.K., from Dominica and 
Brazil. It is imported into this eoantry for decomdve pur- 
poses under the name of Uva Grass. Observe also Hals made 
of the leaves of this plant in Dominica and from the Bio 
Casiquiare. 

No. 184. CuRABi, or Poisoned Arrows of the Mactt 
Indians, from Rio Uauri. The shafts are made of the flower 
stem of G. saccharoides, and the heads of the wood of the 
'* Mura pirangft." 

No. 185* Poisoned Arrows made by the Oatauiad 
Indians, on the Bio Negro, from the flower stalks o£ G. 
sacckaroides, ' 

[In the centre of the Boom, hangingfrom the ceiling, observe 
a Bird Cage made of the flower stalks of G, saccharoides, from 
Dominica.] 

Observe flowering spikes of Pampas Grass (G, (trgenteum, 
Nees.), a tall South American grass, cultivated for ornament out 
of doors in Britain. 

No. 186. Arrows made of the flower stalks of the AftvoRE 
BE Frecha {Gynerium sacckaTcides)^ used by the Tapuyo 
Indians at Santarem f(»r killing fish. 

Note on bottom shelf portion of lower part of stem ol 
Arvore de Frecha. The entire height of this was twenty feet> 
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and during the ioun dation of the Amazon, when the river sweeps CASE 
along with grealt Imy, the plant would be uprooted, if not hc^d 107. 
fast by the descending branches which root in the mud. 

!N'ote portion of Tonara, or net made of Ampelodesma 
tmaxj Link. Used on the Tuscan coast in the Tunny fishery. 
The nets ^ure very durable if kept in water and protected from 
the action of the sun^ 

., Observe; ajiso samples of Diss {Ampelodesma tenax) from 
PortofinOy Genoa> and rope made from the Grass. It has been 
i(Qporte<} from Sicily for pa|>er making. 

No. 187. Vl^Hio, apparatus for snaring birds with bird- CASE 
lime, fjTom Verona^ made from the stem of the Provence Beed 108. 
{Amndo Donascy L.), a tall reed-like grass, native of Southern 
Europe and Northern Africa. A Dibtaff made f ro^oi the same 
stems, also from Verona, is likewise shown. 

No. 188. Stems of A, Donax^ with rhizomes attached, 
known as Nana Canes, and imported from Algeria for walking 
sticks and umbrella handles. Some fuU-'growii litems ftt>m 
Tangier are shown in front of the Gallery. 

On the middle shelf observe an ornamented snuff hox made 
of a piece of a stem of A* Donax, from Tangier. Also pieces of 
stems used by the Afghans to hold charges of gunpowder. A 
small basket, made of the split stems, from Portugal, and roots, 
or rhizomes, used in medicine in Prance. 

In the lower division of the Case are baskets from Spain, 
made of the ^lit stems of the same plant. 

Ko» 189. Busting Bbush and Bboom, from France and 
Italy, made of the flower spikes of the Common Ee£I>, Phrag- 
mites communis f Trin. (Arundo Phragmites, Z.). 

Observe a bundle of Beeds from Norfolk, and a portion of ^ 
ceiling, 100 years old, from a house in Somersetshire, consisting 
of plaster and the stems of P. communis. 

At the back of the Case note a rough mat made in India , 
from the split stems of Arundo sp. ; note also stems of A, 
Karka, 'Eietz.y &nd a sample of twine made of the fibre from 
the flower stalk. 

In the upper division is a series' of samples of straw, plain CASE 
and dyed, of the Chested Dog's-tail Gbass {C^/nosurus 109. 
cristatuSy L.), a common British species, also a mat and basket 
made from the same straw by the peasantry in county Wexford, 
Ireland. 
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6JASB Obsenre .specimriiiB «»of Pmu?ijE Mitijib r,6«isifeB. ( 

109. tederMha^ MoeiJcb)s, .ft Britkh vspeci^s, proposed. a8 a:jnaterMil 
for paper. making.;, samples of paper- stock -and finished paper 
mftdefroBi the grass aire &4iown. • t 

T^'0. 190i Seeds of red and whi^fe' varieties ofTisr? 
{Eragrostis' ab^^sinica, tAnk), It was 'cultivated 'hf tJre 
ancient Egyptians aijd found in ancient clay bricks."^ 'It is now 
cdiilinbnly grown ovet Aby^sfn}^, where it is 'inuch used for 
mailing bread. (See KeWBuUetiny lSi7, ^.m^.fP]^' 2^^ ^' ; 

Note rope made of the strong coarse stems of £ragrostzs 
, ,' , ^no^^i>M;^fQet2s.^,ki3kowni in. India.as,*Jto J>AB GB-^f . 

» No. Ij91. Stems- 6i Ukiola 'Oirf/dta, &r, A stoat rigid 
Wie^I'ndiaii grass, together' with t-ojpes-ma<le'f^oni It. 'It has 
been ^i»o^ed as & paper material, but has 'not l>een socces&f ally 
utilised. ... 

Not^ fruiting spikes ,of Unwla^ paniculqtfii, L*. >, Imp(H!ted 
froioa Nojftii America fop, decoratii'ejp^^j-pose?. j^ *' ! - 1 Vr ' 

No«( 192* HihimA GiBonp. . A^pvdpairlKlion.'from the 
small seeds of Glycem^/luUmi»y Br.i!.QSed<a««aArtiolc^<Kf.£(iPd 
4&<Qerm<ttiy m s^^lmm Holkod, P^iland,. And! Eiiasifti- 
w Several ^^U-kftown. Bcitlih, fodder gr^s^tare ,«h©waiB ;thi« 
Case, em^HDig tbetn. being i^iejr^W5«< elatior, L.fF^t&t^inaf L., i^. 
.^4tW5rteat Vim i^. ^«*e;iwitfM Hu4».) J&r*2srf .'iwi?</w^ i^aa 
annua^ L., &c., &c. . . ,. ■ i'- ■ . . - 1; , „ 
CASE - ..Qbsepve' seeds, of Tussi?OK.,Griuss,.Po« i/^«fe/toa^ Hook., 

110. (Dactylis caespitosa, ,Fiiri»^)* , A. native.iof tbe:><l'9lklaQii 
Islands, but introduced to this country for cultivation as a fodder 
plamt i!i 1842. It- Hfts •never succeeded, howfever,; except -in the 
We^ €oast of Sbotland; wliefef it has become' established: . 

Further illu stations of fodder grasses are shb^trh iii th© 
%ipper part- of this Case, inx^ltiding Px>ti pratemh^ L.j JP. 
nefnoralh) L.f P:trivialUy L'., and Brdmus hrvensisy t. 

T^iiBE XII. , HoRDEEAy note Lolifim perenne^'Xt^f iijud its 
cultivated form Z. italicupi, A.B^r*, aisd pABNE% X. tem^ler^ 
tuniy Lp With its variety jt. arven^e. With. .^ . 

No. 193. Rye {Secale cereale, L.). Formerly ejcten- 

, ' , aively cultivatediQ this countrjr^ and $tiU grOMIn to someiOKt^nty 

. .• espc^cially in the £a^tora Counties^ cbi^j aa r a ^re^ea |od4er. 

Swe;of the princip^J.cDltivatied varieties ..of rye .ir© sh^lTDy 

also i^iread i:pa4e.of ry«' flour, eatega in Fifil^id^and ■plaita^of rye 

straw from Nice. »,..,••• 
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I^n the 9pper ^ivision qbgerve specimen^ of fiv^par^ . rye OASE 
stra^, together with a hat and mats made from the same by llj^ 
Irish peasantry at Wexford. 

Note al$o roots of Couch Grass {Triiicum repens^K). A 
troublesome weed, used at Great St. Bernard for straining 
milk; they are also sold in Paris under the name of Chiendent 
and used as a tisane or d/emulcent drink. Couch grass roots 
have be^n proposed a^s^.a popei* materia], and. saiaples, of pap^ 
made fropa.^hepa apft exhibited. 

iTtt. 194'. Mounted specimens of Triticum {^gilops) 
ovatum, Rasp., wT^ch has been suggested as the wild form of 
cnlii^ated ^heat. 

A, sajmpl^ of the first meal ever made from the grains of 
r. ()t)afw^ is Shown. ' , ' / .. 

No. 105.' WlB^Ane^ {Tritieum scUitunt^lAXA.). It Is un- 
known in a wild state^ but its culture is coeval with the history 
(tf agrieultiire itsielf ; it is tio# grown all over the worid; but 
more kbundantlyin the northern than iri the southern hemi- 
sphere. A gifeat iknihb<!*r of varieties of cultivated wheat are 
known, classified generally US hard bt soft, red or white wh^ts; 
they alsd^ diffe* considerably in ehemicail comporftion,' Ihe 
whitest and softest kinds containing but half the fiesh-forming 
substance present in H^e dark and hiurd varieties. 
' A dry' grain of wheat was. tl^e prigiu of our smallest measure^ 
Prom Alfred (871-901) to Henry VII. (1485-1509) the penny 
was fixed to weigh " 32 grains of wheat, round and dry, ^nd 
*^ taken from the midst of the ear.*' The Greek, Itoman, and 
Irish systems all took " as tlieir smallest unit a grain of corn." 
Note : ** Practically four wheat corns = three troy grains " 
(Bidgw^y). : ,' 

iSevertl varieties of wheat both in the etar ai^d grain are 
shown, ,...»,. 

[Under the circular window between Cases 111 and 112 
observe a diagram illustrating the fiowers and grains of w^at, 
oat, barley, and other grasses.] . 

This Case is devoted chiefiy to illustrations of varieties of OASE 
wheat. 112. 

Nbte grains of wheat and barley from Egyptian tombs. 

A large Jxirtion bf this Case is occupied with a continuation CASE 
of specimens of wheat of different varieties. 113. 

Observe also mounted specimens showing the life history of 
the ^KAKiUtx WEEVIL {Calandra gr(m(ma) and the Hb^an 
Fly (Ceddomyia destfuctpr). 
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(JASE No. 196. Harvest-home figures made of wheat ears 

113. known in Cornwall and West Devon as Kebn-babies or Cobn- 

BABiES. On the bottom shelf observe native Indian hand mill 

for grinding wheat, and a model of a native flour mill from the 

Punjab. 

CASE No. 197. Series of products obtained in the proceBs of 
J 14 milling wheat. In grinding wheat two distinct products 
known as Flour and Buan are produced, the first a fine white 
powder, the second a coarse huskj substance. Both flour ftnd 
bran are, however, of several degrees of fineness, such as fin^ 
flour, seconds, bran, pollard, and sharps. These several mill 
products are obtained by a system of screening. Fine w^eat 
flour is poorer than Seconds flour in bone-forming and flesh* 
forming matters, but it contains more starch. 
Note series of wheats from di&rent localities in India. 

No. 198« Flour buried by Captain Beechey, B.N., in 
1826 at Chamisso Island, Kotzebue Sound, for the use of 
Sir John Franklin, and when dug up by Captain Kellet, R.N., 
in 1849, found to be perfectly good. 

Observe specimens of wheat starch {prepared for finishing 
lace, silk, or cotton. 

No. 199. Various sorts of Maccakoni and Vermicelli 
prepared from fine wheat flour in Italy and Sicily. 

Observe sample of wheat attacked by the disease known as 
Mildew, a microscopic fungus {Puccinia graminisy Pers.), 
widely distributed over the world, on grasses^ and especially on 
cereals. 

No. 200. Copy of an etching from a painting by Berghem 
drawn with the Smut of Wheat {Ustilago segetum, Dittm.). 

Note samples of paper pulp, and finished papers made from 
straw. 

CASE This Case is devoted entirely to illustrations of wheat straw 
115. used for plaiting^ together with examples of plait and articles 
made from it. 

In the upper division note Tuscan straws of various qualities 
from Florence, the produce of Triticum sativum^ var. (sstivum, 
also bleached straw ready for sizing, and assorted straws ready 
for splitting. 

No. 201. Straw Hat as used in Northern Portdgal, and 
basket used by the peasantry about Fftvia. ^ , 
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Observe a Stbaw Ring used in Switzerland to stand round- (t^s^ 
Ixtttomed pots upon . '^ I ^ 

Some very fine samples of straw plait and articles made from 
it are shown, including a seven-plait hand-sewn Tuscan Hat 
from Florence; also instrumenis used for splitting the straws, 
and specimens of Chinese cftraw phut as imported from 
Shanghai. 

EooM No. 10, 

This and the next Case (117) contains numerous varieties of CASES 
English grown Barley {Hordeum vulgare^ L.), one of the ii6 
cultivated plants of Egypt and Palestine. Grains of barley and 
have been found in the Egyptian tombs. The plant is hardier 117. 
than either wheat or oats, and may be grown in high northern 
latitudes. It was largely used in ancient times as an article of 
food, but the bulk of the barley now cultivated with us is used 
for malting, in the production of beer, spirits, and vinegar. 
Grronnd into a meal it is also largely used for feeding pigs, and 
when deprived of its husk bjr miiling it forms Scotch or Pot 
Baklst, and by rounding the grains and removing the outer 
coat Pearl Bablet is produced. Specimens are exhibited. 

^ The Tbot Grain is nothing more than the barley-corn, 
<' which was used as the weight unit in preference to the grain 
" of w^eat in some parts of the Boman empire *' (Ridgway). 

BTO. 202. Series illustrating the process of malting. The 
barley, having been made to germinate by warmth and moisture, 
is dried and its vitality destroyed. Its infusion contains sugar 
and is then fermentable. 

On the middle shelf observe several specimens of skinless or 
naked barley, in which the palese do not adhere tt) the grains, 
but drop off in threshing, leaving the grains naked like those of 
wheat. Samples are shown from Tibet and from Saharunpur, 
the produce of a variety of the common barley, described as 
H. gytnnodiatickon. 

Note also a sample of Mi-M£h, or Rice Wheat, from 
Ichang, the produce of H, JEgiceras^ Nees., perhaps, also a 
variety of H. vulgare, L. 

On the bottom phelf are Table Mats and Baskets from La- 
brador, made of Lyme Grass {Elymus arenarius^ L.). A 
common sand binding grass of the British shores, but found 
also in other parts of Europe, as well as in North Asia and 
North America. 
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CASE TftSfBi XIII. ' B AMBUSS^. Oft the fcottbm shelf observe 
118. l>rooms and baskets from Dominica, made of the' split steihs 
of Bambusa vulgaris, Schrad: (See Case 119.) At the back 
of ' the Case note \Rongh Mat made' of the 'Split stems of 
Arundinaria falcatai Nees., from India. • AIbo imlkhig; 
umbrella and pfeirasol dt?6ks (^ Doghrad- BiMBOOi^'TowQaiw 
Canes, and Cabolina Keeds, all undetermined sf^iea of 
Arundinaria imported from China. A very long stem of 
Carolina Eeed is shown on the Gallery (Room No. 9). 

OAH£ Along the top of Cases \IQ^ .120^ ^n<l 131, obsenre a Bl^w 
YYQ^ Pi^E, f rom Br jtish Guianay. consisting of a siugle internode of a 
^X&Bi^oi Arundinaria schomhurgJua^af '^ih^ ^ , The ii^l^rnodes 
of this sp^eies aresmd to be soipetioaes IQ feet long, . Poisoned 
darts are used with these blow pipes^ and the poisoAed end 
breaks ofi and remains in the wound of the animal atruck. 

Note also stems of Chu^quea Qmia^ Kth«,frQn>' Chili* Other 
specimens of stems. of this plant are shown at back of Case 
119 ; and in the Jower division of t^^ Case fure stems of Guadua 
amplextfoliay Presl., froiQ YeDe^Me)^ , 

No. 203* Rough and finished walking sticks, of Whanoe k 
Cane {PhyUostadiys nigra, Minnro). fNfote. stacks,, rough aud 
finished, of Black Bamboo and Yelxow RAildoo .{Bambusa 
sp.), imported from China. 

No. 204. Various samples of ' Tabasheer,' » silfeeous 
ooneretion found inside the : stems, at ,the joints oiBajnbusa 
arundinaceof^ Ret?., the ^f^imr Bam300, and probably other 
species of bamboo. It con^ists of irregularly shaped fragments 
of an opaque white or bluish opalescent colour^ the lai^est 
pieces are sometimes about an inch in diameter, (n its raw 
state it is usually black(Bned and dirty, having apparently bee^n 
obtained by burning the bamboos ; for use it is calcined, when 
it beoomes quite clean. It is largely usQd iu India as a 
medicine. • , 

No. 205. J^ine specimen of the rhizomes or subterraneati 
stems of Bamboo {Bambusa vulgaris, Schrad,) irom Calcutta, 
(^ee Case 118.) ' 

CASE ^^* 306. Bamboo Rice, the seeds of B. arundihaced, used 

120 ^ ^^ ^y *^^® poorer classes in India, As an occasional 

substitute for a deficient rice pr millet crop. < 

No. 207. SuKBUNi>, made of very finely split bamboo, 
almost as fine as thread, used only by high Mandarins in CsK^a. 
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A series of sieve*, trty«, ieh ^raps, fishing baskete, &&, mad© QA-SE. 
from i^e 6plit stems' of &. arundinaeeay is her^ ehown ; ttlso X2GL 
B^fBoO'PlCKiiBj'thA young siu^culent shoots of the bamboo, 
used in India. 

No. 208. Fl6uKEs caiTed by Chi!i.ese from tl;e rhizome ' 
of bamboo ; other specimens are shown in l^ble Ci^se opposite. 

At the tack of the Case bbs<irve a l^u^iJBLiNb from Corea, CASE 
simili^r to No. 207, but of sontewhat coai*feer workmanship. 121. 

Stems of :S,afundinac€a,iktid matting mide of the split 
stems of the same species-from India, are also ohrtwn. 

Note in upper part of Case a liEPCHA Hat made of strips c^ CASE 
bamboo, ana leaves of a species o^ Phryniuin, 122. 

NOw 309. St^^RT ma^ei of pieces , of fine bamboo thread 
together, and worn by the Chinese next die skin in hot 
wemhen » 

Note the irregularly jointed stems of the Whampoa Bamboo 
(^om&u&fi hft^r^Qc^cla^ ^<*>n:,)| used for making walking sticks ; 
abo B^ polytnorph^y .Munro, from India, where they ar^ used 
for making baskets, mats, &c. A stc^m is also shown m Museum 
No. III. . , . 

Twoliate,n^ade. of bamboo, one a^, worn ly CliinesfB labourers,, CASE 
andtbe otliBr.byBhutias,ar^ shown iti tbe upper, part of this 123. 
Caie. ■" . . . ..\ ' , . 

No. 210. KlAN Pajckian or Body CLOTft^ made of T>er{jr 
fine ^eds tf bamboo, passed between the teeth, and bftleii 
ttiltil they beicome quite soft and fit foi^ wearing. It is the 
{pBiYf artide of dress worn by the inhabitants of CeliebeB. This 
specimen was made specially for the Rajah. 

Note on leflk-hand side stems of Sqitabe Bamboo {B. 
qaadfangidathy Fenas.), fron^ W^ichdw, ChioB, and ofiium 
pip^ made from one of the stems; also on i^ght-^band side stems 
of B. TuldHf Eoxb. The latter is the common bamboo of 
Bengal. The slems are very strong, and are used for 0caffi>iding 
and roofing, and, when split, fix* making mats. 

At the back of the Case is a painted Sunblind* mad% of CASE 
finely split bamboo, from China. 134,- 

Observe also Chinese bamboo chopsticks and (tROGOh, or 
trap tised for citching river fish in the Straits Settlements. 
It is made of a single piece of bamboo stem split andvplaited. 

Ainbngst other objects here shown are. the folloxi/'ini^ :-i— 

Ornamental baskets made of splic bamboo, from China; and 
Siam ; waterproof paper, from China ; slow match of bamboo 
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CASE ^^^^9 ^'^'^ Japan ; narrow strips of bamboo, used in North 
12^ Formosa aa a substitute for cord ; basket, bat, and faoi from 

North Formosa ; and stems of B. nutans^ Wall., -and bows made 

from tbem, from India. 
CASE In the centre of the Case observe a flowering panicle and 

125. stems of B. pallida^ Munro^ from India. Observe also a Rough 
Bboom, such as is used in China, made entirely of bamboo ; a 
^Low Pipe from Perak, made of a single joint of bamboo 
(Bambusa Wrayiy Stapf;, see Kew Bulletin^ 1893, pp. 14-16 ; 
and leaves of B» tessellata, Munro, used for lining the boxes for 
packing the finest Green Tea from China. 

On the middle shelf are specimens of paper stock and flnisbed 
paper made from bamboo. 

On the left side of this Case observe stems of Bambiisa 
Brandisii, Munro, from India. 

[A fine stem of this species, 86 feet long, is shown in front 
of the upper gallery in Museum No. III.] 
CASE Along the top of the Case is a Lance, as used by the British 

126. cavalry, the shaft made of the stem of the Male Bamboo 
(Dendrocalamus strictus, Nees) ; rough stemii of this species are 
also shown, as well as the crushed stem as prepared for ex- 
portation from India for paper making. The following speci- 
mens are also exhibited in this Case : Stems of Z>. ffamiUonii, 
Nees. and Arnot ; J9. membranaeeus, Munro ; D. giganteus^ 
Munro ; and D, longispathus, Kurz., Gigantochloa nmcro- 
stachytty Kurz. Mat made in Sierra Leone of split stems of 
Occytenanthera sp. Also African spears from the River N iger> 
The shafts are probably made of the stems of Oa^tenanthera 
abyssinictty Munro. 

The Table Case in the centre of the room contains a miscel- 
laneous collection of Bamboo products, consisting of hats, 
baskets, walking sticks, pipe stems, combs, musical instruments^ 
snuff-boxes, fans, &c., from India, China, Japan, Straits 
Settlements, South and Eastern Africa ; also a box made in 
Ceylon of the Clouded or Spotted Bamboo {Teinoataehyum . 
maculatunij Trim.). 
CASES ^^ *^® landing at the top of the descent <ttaireasc on either 
127 side of the doorway leading from the Gallery or Boom No. 9 
and observe Panels carved in the stem of the Haiet Bamboo 
128. (Dendrocalamus latifloruSy Munro), from Wenchow. The 
stems are boiled to make them soft ; they are then opened and 
fattened by pressure, and after being scraped are ready for 
carving. 
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Observe aldo stems of Cephalostackpum capiiaium, Munro, CASES 
t'. pergrAciU^ Munro, and Dinochloa Maclellandii, Kntz. 127 
In the upper part of Cose 128 are stems of Melocanna bam- and 
busoidesy Trin., beaten into fibre, from Berar ; also stems of 129. 
Ochlandra striduia, Thw., and clothes basket, fish basket, 
rice strainer, and rice sifters from Ceylon, made of split 
stems of this species. Observe also fruits of Melocanna 
travancorica, F. Mueil. and fruits of M. bambusoides, Trin. 

Room No. U. 

Cryptogams. 

This room is devoted to Cryptogams or Flowerless 
Plants, plants which do not bear manifest fiowers, nor produce 
seeds containing an embryo as do Fhanebogams or Flowering 
Plants. They are divided into two great series Cormophyta 
and Thallopkyta ; in the former, as in flowering plants, there 
\a a manifest distinction between stem and leaf ; in the latter 
this distinction does not obtain. 

COBMOI^HYTA. 

Club-moss Order {Lycopodiacece). Terrestrial pe- TABLE 
rennials or rarely annuals, distinguished by having all the CASE 
sporangia of one size, and usually arranged in cones terminating A. 
the forked branches ; leaves generally of one size and equally 
distributed round the stem. 

The species are widely distributed, but were more abundant, 
of larger size, and more highly organised during early geological 
periods than at the present day. Lepidodendron and Sigillaria 
are fossil forms allied to this and the next group, specimens of 
which are exhibited. The order is of very little economic 
importance. 

Plants of several species of Lycopodium are shown. In the 
lower part observe Door Mats from Sweden made of Lyco* 
podium davatumy L. Note also a sample of the spores of this 
species which are of a sulphur yellow colour, highly infiammable, 
and at one time used for producing artificial lightning in 
theatres. 

Selaginella Order {Selaginellacece). Allied to the 
Club-moss order, but distinguished by having sporangia of two 
U 5945S. F 
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■i .:,' ■:]■ . \. t-;;., ..V,- :- ^ • • . ' : ■ .(' 

TABLE ^^^^^' ^^ ^^^ large genas Selaginella the. leaves are of two 

CASE A^^^^>*^'^7 sokaljly' and all arranged in one, plane on the stem ; 

A ' vnJioetes^ an aqu9;tic!^entt«i the Jeaiie^ form a dense rosette, 

apd redouble a q«iU in form, heoee the popular name 

« Aapeoimenof the Htgaombtbio Ci;un-M<i)i&s {Selaginella 
lepifiophylla^ Spreng*) from Mexico, is shower. It.^pr^s 
out in a flat rosette when wet and closes up into a ball when 
dry. 

A diagram illustrating the structure of Selaginella helveticuy 
Spreiig., is shown on the, wall of the dQS9ent staircase. 

TABLE Horaet-tail Order {Equiseta^ece).^ Perennial, ter- 
CASE restrial, or aquatic plants with subterranean rfaizoines and 
B. straight, jointed stems bearing whorls of leaves. Owdng to 
the presence of a large amount of silica, the stems are- so 
rough' that they are used to polish wood, and even metals. 
The fruit forms a cone at the tip of ihe stem, and in «ome 
species is produced on special, fertile, branchless sterns^ 
destitute of green colour. 

Calamites is a fossil form of this order that attained a large 
size during the Carboniferous period. Some specimens are 
exhibited. . » • 

.-.Several apecies of JEquisetum oqqur in this country, -b|it the 
besjb known for its economic uses is JEquisetuti} hyemale^ X^,, 
wl^ich is also found in otlier parts of Europe, North Africa, 
North Asia, and North America. 

No. 211. Rings of. Dutch Bushes the twisted stems of 
E. hyemale known as Aspbella ib Pavia where they are sold 
at oneifaalfpenoy for 12 rings ai^d used for cleaning wooden 
spootts, platters, <&;c* 

A; sample of the bhopped stems of Uiis species > as used. in 
medicine in North China is shi^wn in the'kyw<?r division of 
this case. Near this is a mounted specimen of E. gigantBum^ L., 
£rbm< Rio.Jai^iro, and in the upper part of the case observe 
stei];w3 of E.. si/hdticumy L., used at Munich for cleaning 
pewter, alsoiiin^ mounted specimens of plants of E. Telmataa^ 
Lam.) firom near Bonsai], Berb^shirel A diagram * showing 
structure of this spedes is «hown on the wall of the- desoent 
staiit^ase. 

FiUwort Ov^^X{^hizot{arpe^). Aquatic, or growing 
in.flamp pljOces, mostly natives .of warn^ regions, Sporapgia 
are of two sizes. 
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No. ,a^. [. Spoirecase^ of the J^arixk) (Marsilea Drum-; TABLE 
mondity A. Braun.) from the Diamantina district, Queen^tM^^' CASE 
They are beaten between stones until they are reduced to BV^ 
powder which is' mixed with watdr and baked into a kind of 
breads a sample of which is shown. 

Fern Order (FUices), A group of arborescent or TABLE 
HerbaceotiSjperehttial, very rarely annual plants. Alternation <^ CASE 
geheraliibns' is well marked, the sexual stage or prothallu;i being C. 
minute, whereas the asexuaj or spore-bearing stage is large, 
and i^' the pbrtioii popularly considered as constituting the 
entire' plant. 'TljliiB sjiores are usually borne on the under surface 
of the fi*ond, rarely grouped on specialised branches, ap in the 
R9YAL Fern ( Osmunda regalis, L.) . In the arborespent forjeas 
thW may grow to a height of 80 feet. 

The order is abundant in all moist climates in nearly all 
degrees of temperature, but is of very little ecojQomic value. 

The remains of ferns are present in nearly all strata firpm 
tie Devonian upwards, and were very abundant during the 
Carboniferous period. v . 

' 111 the upper part of the Case are specimens of the Koital 
Fern {Osmunda regalts, L.) and in the lower 4iyision is a 
portion of a stem of the Dwarf Tree 1?Ern, of Sealer's Cove, 
Vict<ft'ia {Todea h^hwra^ Moore), and a plant of Platy cerium 
Siimtnartay Desv.; tar. ekphaniotis, {J^e also Case Jf 29.) 

In the top of the Case observe portions of stems of Ci/athed TABLE 
de€tib{ti», mr., ih>tn New Zealan'd, and C. drhorea^ Sw.y from CASE 
the Souffriere, St. Vincent, &c. ' ' D. 

No. 213. Hat made of the atipes oi the^jHJ^ (Li/ ff odium 
sp.) from the province of Fay abas, Island of Li^on. Note 
also ^ broopi madaof ^tipos of L.scandens, S^.> from Ceylon. 

Observe the long, creeping rhizome of Zwtrtea thelppteris^ 
Pred., commonly called the r^otj the true. ix)Ots ate; the 
bt^ish fibres springing from the underside of the rliiztimc.' ^ 

Tte upper part of this Case contains — PoLXTOpy Boot,- the TABLE 
rhizome of Poly podium vulgar e^ L. Dried fronds ofAdiantum C A SE 
eaJlR^^i!i!^>)i, L., irom India ; said to be lised in Bourbon for E. 
makiBglSiROP de Oapillairb,u4. Capillus — Fmer/*, L, known 
as- the CapilI/AIbe of Montpellikr, and'used in Europe for a 
similar purpose. A. venustum, Don., an Indian sp'ecids said to 
possess adtl*ingent and aromatic properties. ' 

Iti' the* lower Jifert of the Case note stems of Blechnum 
brastliens€y DeBv.i from Braiil -, Lomch'ia ntaffellamca,Desy,, 
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TABLE from Tristan d'Acunha, also fronds of Doradilla. (Notfuh 
CASE chlaena hypoleucay Kunze^) used in Chili as a diuretic and 
E, expectorant. 

TABLE No. 214. Aruhe the rhizomes of Pteris aquilina^ L. 
CASE var. esculenta. They were formerly roasted and eaten by the 
p. natives of New Zealand. 

No. 216. Brake or Bracken (Pteris aquilina^ Britain^ 
from the rhizomes of which a farinaceous food has been 
obtained and used in times of scarcity. Meal prepared 
from the rhizomes of this fern and used as food in Japan is 
here shown. Note also Ash Balls made from ashes of the 
burnt fronds of the Brake, which are collected by the cottagers 
in Monmouthshire during the summer months and burnt. The 
ash is then moistened sutficiently to enable it to be moulded 
into balls, which are afterwards dried, and are ready for use in 
washing all kinds of clothing. They were formerly sold at 
from 3«. to As, per hundred in the market, but the more general 
use of soda has reduced the demand for them. The extreme 
variability of shape in the fronds of many ferns is well. 
illustrated in Pteris quadriauratay B.etz. A mounted specimen 
is shown. 

No. 216. Nest of tea boxes and ornamental tray made of 
stipes of Gleichenia glauca, Sw., from Japan. Note also li 
Malay hat from Perak, made of the fibrous bundles of the 
same fern. 

In the lower part of this Case observe stems of Brainea 
insiqnis, Hook., from Khasia and Hong Kong. 

The upper and lower portions of this Case contain sections 
of stems of AUophila australis, E. Br., and other species. {^See 
also Cases 129 and 131.) 

Observe a series of dissections of the trunk of a tree-fern, 
showing its structure. 

In the lower portion of the Case observe portions of trunk of 
Lomaria gibhay Lab., from New Caledonia and X. boryana, 
Willd., grown in Jamaica. 

No. 217. ^in^ specimen of Acrostiohum dtynariaideB^ 
Wall., showing the transition from broad, greeo» fertile fronds 
to naiTo w, fertile ones completely covered with fhictification on 
the under surface. 
CASE ^^ the upper part of the Case is a dried plant of Platy cerium 
129. Walliehiiy Hook., from Moulmein, and in the centre a large 
plant from Singapore. {See also Table Case C.) 
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No« 218. Transverse section from base of a trunk of a C^§£ 
tree-fern (Alsophila austrcUtSf R. Br.). A species growing 129. 
sometimes to the height of 70 feet and found in Queensland, 
New South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania. {See also Case 
131, and Table Case G.) 

Between Cases 129 and 142 observe designs for muslin dress 
fabrics, taken from Adiantum reniformey L., and from species 
of SelaginellOy and on the other side of the doorwaj note 
pattern obtained from Pilularia glohuliferay L. 

Observe diagrams illustrating the structure of Aspidium GASE 
Filix'tnaSf Sw., and Prothallus o£ Aspidium, 130. 

No. 219. Pbnghawar Jambi, the stipes of Dicksonia 
BarometZj Link., from Java. The soft silky hairs which cover 
the stipes have been recommended as a styptic. 

Observe a specimen of Pulu, the hairs from the joung 
stipes of Dicksonia glauca, L., imported from the Sandwich 
Idands, and used at one time for stuffing cushions. 

The remainder of this Case is occupied with fine specimens of 
the trunk of Dicksonia squarrosa,Sw.y a native of New Zealaqd, 
/). antarciica. Lab., from Australia. (See New Zealand and 
Australian Collections. Museum No. ILL) D, arborescens^ 
L'Herit, from St. Helena, and D, sellowiana, Hook., from 
Brazil. 

This case contains trunks of tree-ferns belonging to the genus CASE 
Alsophila as follows : — A. australisy R. Br., a species found 131.. 
in New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, and l*asmania. 
[Two fine trunks, one 50 feet and the other 24 feet high, are 
exhibited in the Victoria and New South Wales Collections in 
Museum No. III.] A, leichhardtiana, F. Muell., a native of 
Queensland and New South Wales, A, armata, PresL, from 
Jamaica, A. aspera^ R. Br., from St. Vincent and Demerara ; 
and the following species from Brazil^ A. feroxy PresL, 
A. Miersii^ Hook., A, pruinatay Kaulf., A. phaleratOy Mart., 
A* plagiopteroy Mart., A. TtsnitiSy Hook., A. paleolatUy Mart., 
A. letteolepisy Mart., and A. parvuUty Jenm., from Jamaica, 
showing abnormal basal outgrowths. 

Trunks of the genus Alsophila are contained in this case CASE 
and include the following species : — A. omatay J, Scott, X32. 
A, contaminans yWall.y A, latebrosay Hook., A, comos^y Wall., 
A. Oidhamij Bedd., A. glabray Hook., A, Andersoniy J. Scott, 
all from India; and A, Boivinif Mett., from tjie Comoro 
Islands^ Johanna, 
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CASE The following species of tree-fern trunks are here exhibited : — 
133. jiemti^lid dectptens, J. Scott., horn JndiA ; H. cap€nsiiSi^%r.^ 
from'Sbuth AfHc'a; JSf, setosa, Meit, from Brazil; Cj/afhea 
sefrtty Willd., from Jamaica. ' f A fine specimen of this spfeci^s is 
&howri oh one of the buttresses in Museum .Ko. HI. J 
C, Burheiy Hook., from Natal {See aUo ''^2iiA Colleotroii', 
Miisfeuin, No. III.); C, grddltSj G?r., and CJ arboredy'Bwi.y 
fro'ni Jamfe.i'ca. . ' ^ 

CASE The collection of tiiee^fei^n trunks is continuied in this case as 

134, follows: — C. manniana. Hook., from Fefrnando Pp ; ' C. 
^ iSfcAa>i»ieHe»i'Mart., from Brazil ; C. medulldris, Sw., from New 

Zealand, and C Hildehrandtii, Kuhn., from the Conioro 
Islands* > . . , / a- 

CASE MoSfi^ Order (Musd). Mosses are widely distribateQ 

135. and occur in all. climates^ growing on the ground, n>ckSy and 
tru&ks of trees ; some af e aquatic. Alternation of genecations 
33 Terj: marked, the leafy stem bearing the sexual reproducdve 
organs, the . sporangium or fruit, with its i^talk . being tlie 
asexual stage. 

The earliest fossil remains .of mosses occur in tertiary rodcs. 

No. 220. Catharinea dendroides, Hedw*.,. a native of 
elevated' regions in C5hiU,.is one of the largest of the i^noss 
family. 

Specimens of tlie following mosses are contained in this 
Case :—Bryum capillcire, L., Wehera sessilis^ L., DicraneUa 
heteromallay Schimp. 

JNo. 221» Peat composed entirely of HppnumjfiUdnmn^ 
Mittea, fouiul <at 15 feet below the surfaee of a mere ia 
Norfolk. .. . . . 

Qbserve diagram illustrating structure of Pi>lfftrichMm 

CASE "* No, 222. Hassock made of Hair Moss {Polytrichum 

)36^ c^tntnun^^ L.), from Yorkshire, and brodiis from Sussex 

AMd from Berrte in Switzerland, where tbey are used t>y 

weav^ftrs under the ' natne (>f WEiE*f-BtKSTE -or 'WijizEX- 

BtJRSTE. .''••'■•- ■ .•'>; ••'•■ '^. 

' 'No. 2^^. Bog Sioss (SpJiagnu7n\cymhtfoliii(m^ Enrh.). 
In' constant use 'in huilding houses in Norway for stuffing 
bet\^'een the timbers to render the house weather proqf.. In 
iridst pdrls of the world peat is almos|; entirely composed of 

Sphagnutn, ' 
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Liverwort Ordor (ffepaticce), shown at bottom ofc^JgE 
■Oase 1'35.' A small order of plants closely ^ied to the motofil^ 135^ 
differing in the wall of the capsule or iVuit, splitting into fonr 
valves at maturitj, also in the presence of spiral- threads, called 
elaters, mixed with the spores. The general structure of the 
vegetative part is simpler that in the mosses. 

Some diagrams illustrating the structure of MarcharUid are 
shown ih froBft-of Gallery (Room No. 9).' ' ,.. 

StoneWOrt Order {Characeee). A small order of CASE 
aqpatie plants with long calender stems, b^armg whorls of leaves 142. 
jind bpancbeiei. Many of the sped/es become incrusted with 
carbonate. of lizxi^, hence the popular name. , 

^Specimens and plates illustrating tbis order are e^ibited, 
and a diagram showing structure of Chara fragiliSy A. Br 
. will, ^e found on Gallery (Room, No. 9). ,_. -. . . 

" r '. THALLOPHYTAr. 

Sed/Weeds i^^Sf^)- An' extensive group of plants 
gsowiiig in salt or i^esh water, or on damp gronnd. The 
vegetative portiotn, galled a thallus, 13 not differeiitiated into 
stem aad leaves. Ohji^ropbyll is present, but the green j tint i» 
dTten marked, by the pre3ence qf otlt^r colouring; matters, ^ 
bright rose-red or brown. . ^ 

Sojne ^exhibit jm extreme aimplicity of structure, ^consisting 
of single microscopic cells, as the Red Snow (Chlem^docoec^f 
nivalis, Br., and others), which in arctic and alpine, countries 
sometimes appear in quantity. ' The substance of. several 
marine species is chemically similar to starch'j'and fike it, syrells 
in boiling water. ' . 

, I.,jPfl^^io;spoiiflUB— *The seawe^dsri^cludedin tibisprdejc fvre 
of a dark brown or olive-green colour^ and vary, in §ize from 
microscopic forms to species that attain a length of hundreds of 
feet, as in Mdcrocystis. ' All the species are reproduced apexually 
by motile zoospores. 

, No. 2^4. I*or|ion of a frond f)i Durpiflea viiU&,,'^qxj, 
Found abundantly in the Southern Ocean, attached to .rocks 
aad ^oif^t^es serving .^s a natural br^kwater, ^Q,d al^ as a 
refuge for fish, Crustacea and moUusca. It i^ eaten as food on 
the coast of Chili. 

XJTp. 225. Walking sticks, umbrella handles, s\v;ord 
handles, knife handles, &c., made of Xaminarian, Soen, prft- 
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CASE pared from Laminaria buccinalis, Ag., (£ckloQia buccioalis 

142. JSomem.) a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Observe Sea Tanglb (^Laminaria digitata^ L.). Abundant 
on our rocky coasts. Surgical instruments made of the hard 
dry stipes are shown. 

Note sample of Kobi or Kokbu {laminaria saccharinay L.), 
from Japan, where it is used as food. It is abundant on our 
own coasts. 

No. 226. Frond, bearing air bladders, of Macrocystis 
pyriferay Ag. This is said to be the longest of the seaweeds, 
a single plant being often 100 feet long. £amense masses are 
found in every latitude ranging from the Antarctic to the 
Arctic Circle. 

II. FucacEjE* — The^ plants resemble those included in the 
PhtBosporetB in colour, but differ in the absence of any asexual 
mode of reproduction. A diagram showing structure of 
FucacetB is shown on Gallery (Boom No. 9). 

No. 227. Kklp, the ash of the common Ska Wrack 
{Fucus vesiculosus, L., with other species), burnt in the open 
air. It was formerly the principal source from whence the 
soda used in soap and glass-making was obtained. It is still to 
a limited extent a source of Iodine. 

Note Sulphate of Potash, Chloride of Potassium, 
and Iodine manufactured from Kelp. 

CASE No. 228. Gulf Weed {Sargassum bacciferumy Ag.). 

143. Pound in enormous quantities floating in the Atlantic to the 
west of the Azores, from 2(f to 36^ north latitude, and again 
west of the Bahamas. 

Observe the natural perforations in the broad, flat frond of 
Agarum Tumert, P. and E. 

in. FlobjdEjE. — A group of algsB known by the bright 
rose-red or purple colour of the thalliis, and by the antherozuids 
being destitute of cilia. Some of the species become incrusted 
with carbonate of lime and form rigid, strong masses, popularly 
called Corallines. 

A diagram illustrating structure in FloridetB is shown on 
Gallery (Eloom No. 9). 

No. 229. Ibish Moss or Carrageen, (Chondrus crispus^ 
Lyngb.) One of the few marine plants used as food in Europe. 
It is abundant on our rocky coasts and is collected in the 
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north and north-west of Ireland for cattle feeding and dietetic CASE 
purposes ; it is also imported from Holland. I43, 

Gigartina mammillosa^ J. Ag., is frequently collected with 
it and used as a substitute. 

No. 230* Ceylon Moss (Gracilaria lichenoides^ J. Ag.). 
A whitish seaweed growing on rocks in the Indian and 
Malayan Seas. It is collected and made into a kind of jelly 
and used as food. 

No. 231. Jelly Weed {Eucheuma spedosa^ J. Ag.). 
A gelatinous seaweed cast ashore on the coast of Western 
Australia, where it is collected and used for making jelly, 
blanc mange, and also for making size. 

Observe specimens of Agar Agar {Eucheuma spinosa^ J. 
Ag.), used in India as food. 

Note specimen of Purple Dulse (IridtBU edulUy Bory). It 
is found on the rocky shores of our coasts and is sometimes eaten 
as food in times of scarcity. 

No* 232. Europherix pinnatifida, Ag. Used as food in 
Japan. 

Kote specimen of Catenella impudicuy Lepr., also used as 
food in Japan. 

In the upper part of this Case observe diagram showing CASE 
structure of Polynphoma subulatOy Ag. 144. 

No. 233. Specimen of Gelidium comeum^ Stackh., and 
samples of prepared food as used in Japan. 

Observe specimen of Gymnogongrus japonicus, Suring. 
Used by Japanese masons in the preparation of cement for 
building purposes. 

No. 234. Samples of Porphyra vulgaris^ Ag., known as CASE 
Layer, common on the British coasts and sold in the Swansea 145, 
market for making a kind of bread. Samples are also shown 
from Japan where it is used as food under the name of 

NORI. 

No. 235. Specimen of GliBopeltis intricatUy Lamk. 
Used by masons in Japan for mixing with cement, and also for 
stiffening clothes. 

Observe a sample of artificially coloured seaweed furnished 
by a species of Ceramium^ used in Japan for garnishing dishes 
under the name of Shijoji-Onori. ,,g,,,^^, ^^ ^..v.^.c 
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CASE ^^- ^LVACE^, — Marine or fresh-water algsB of a bright 

146. 1?reen colour, forming iflatribbon-like layers, or an irregulariy 
distended tube. - i 

'■ Note bundles of dried seaweed, as used for food in Japan, 
furnished by Enteromorpha intestinalis, Harv., ialsb simipife of 
JS. clathrattty Ktzg., used in North Formosa as an ingredient 
for sea"isoning. ' '^ " ' ■ ' •- '- -'- 

CASE y'CoMFjEi^VEjB.TrMmvk^, b^igtt,greep.iplante.grpwiQg in 

147, fresh water, sometimes appearing as a felt-like ftoatii^glftye^, as 
in Cladophora rivularis, Ktzg., or forming globular masses as 
in C. JSgagrapila, KtiZg^f two to fo^r inches ac^ss,, called 
Moor ^alls, in mporland lakes. - > 

'VI. CoivjrGf^r^.-^Either one-celled plants as in - the 
DesmidiacecB^ or formed of a fidngle, unbrandied row -of cells, as 
In Zygnemd, Most occur in fresh water, a few 5010"!^ among 
damp moss, or on moist ground. ' 

A diagram illustratinff structure' iti CofijngatcB is shown on 
Gallery (Room No. 9). ^ 

Diatoms {Diatomacece) are all microscopic, and consist of 
a rsin^le cell, the . wall of which consists of silica, ancj. c^ten 
presents very beautiful markings under the microscope. Diatoms 
are met ydth both in gait and fresh >v?ttcrj.their.i?iliceoii3 cell- walls 
often forming deposits of considerable extent and thi(fkuess. 

TABLE Musll3POC>ms (/^»^i).^-The enormous number of plants 
CASE — ^v®^^ 40,000 kinds — beliwiging to the present groups differ 
j^ very much in size, habit, and general appearance, but 
ail agree in* the total a:bBence of chtei^hyll, the gnen 
colouring matter so conspicuous in all other gtoups of plants, 
hence all fungi are either parasites, growing on the bodi^ of 
living plants or aninlals ; or saprophytes; growing '<« decaying 
vegetable or other organic matter. * \ \ 

I, AscoHYCBT^.^^k Jar^e divisipn ^ the fuiigf agreeing 
in having the spores produced wifehiji a mother-cell or ascus* 

Observe a diawing. illustrating titie h^it;.an4 structoi'ei lof 
Exoasctis, defornumsy. JBerk>^ a mio^ute fungus .pairasiti<^ on Uying 
peach leaves. , , 

Exodscus pruni, Fckl., a closely allied species, attacks the 
young fruit of the sloe, also cViltiVated pldms, and p'rbdudef^ the 
malfornmtk>n^ ciillM POCKiET IPttrsrs. - ., . - ; 

Notice in the upper, part of. t]m Case fine specime^is of 
Feziza Wilkomii^ Hart., parasitic pn common larc^, causiDg 

the disease called Larch Canker. 

■ .. ..-,., .... . . • I . .,•, . 
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A diagi'am showing general structure m Pezi^ia is shown TABLE 
on J Gallery (Room No. 9). , . . GASE 

IffO. 236. Monwh .{Morchella, eseulenta, L,), used in Jf. 
ragouts and other dishes, M. crassipesy, Pers,, andj Jf. canicat^ 
L. . Also n^ld^ls and specimens of species of Peziza and 
alli^. .Sp,ecinJe^8 of wood: stained green by the mycelium 
of Chri/s^p(fimum aeruginosum^ TuL, used at pne tiine in 
Tuhbridge ware and fancy work. 

N-otice the destructive effect of a minute fungjos. JPloW' TABLE 
rightia morbosa^ Sacc, on living branches of plum trees and CASE 
alHes. X ! K. 

Ob^rve ^ 9:Eampk0 of the carious^ genus Cordiceps, the 
members of !whithare remarkable far bcdng.pai^asitie on insects. 

'No, 287.' ToNG-CHON'd*HA-CH<y, or Summer PLakt and 
WiNTEtt Worm, of China (Cordiceps sin&rmsy Berk.). This 
fmngus grows upon a species of caterpillar, and the caterpillars, 
T7ith the fungus attached to them, are made up into small 
bundles and sold afe food by the 'Chinese. 

Cordiceps Ta^lori^ Berk,, an Australian species^ as well as 
C. Gunnii, Berk., from Tasmania, and C Eobertsih Berk;, 
from New ZealaawJ, are also shown. . 

No. 238. EfeGOT'op RYtf, the sclerotium oi Claviceps 
purpurea, Tul; A fungus, fhe mycelium of which traverses 
the grain and entirely changes its properties and' substance from 
a wholesome food product to a vfery dangeroiis poison. Ergot 
is ndt confined to rye, but attacks wheat, barley, and many 
othet grasses. Ergot of rye is used in medicine, our supplies 
being chiefly jderived from Vigo, iii Spain, and from Teneriffe, 
and in snaaller quantities from France and H^mburg^ 

A diagram , illustrating structure of Ergot is shown on 
Gallery ^oom No. 9). ' 

NQv 2S9. JTbufflks (Tuber iCB^stivum, Vitt.). These 
differ in form and habit from the majority of fupgi, and are 
found buried . )beneath the surface of .the ground. They have 
a strqng qdour, ai;id their presepcp i^ therefore^ detected by 
dogs trained. oa purpose to hunt for theui. In some cou-tinpntal 
countries pigs ^re also employed to hunt for truffles. 

Our native supplies of truflii^s^ are chiefly 9bta^ned fro^ th^e 
downs of Wiltshire, Hampshire, Kent, and Sussex. From the 
eontineiptjt they are imported either entire or sliced, and dried. 
Truffles are used in cooking, chiefly for flavourijpg ragouts. 
A sample of French Tmflics {T'^her melanosporum^ Vitt.) is 
shown. ^^Tp 
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TABLE 11. LiCBENES, The members of the present group are 
CASE compound organisms, in other words, a lichen consists of two 
L. distinct elements, a fungus and an alga, living together in what 
has been termed commensalism. 

Diagrams illustrating the structure of lichens are exhibited 
on the Gallery (Boom No. 9)*; the portions coloured green 
represent the algal component, the colourless portion the fungus, 
bearing the fruit. 
Lichens grow on rocks, trunks of trees, and on the ground. 

No. 240* Beindker Moss {Cladonia rangiferina^ 
Hoff.), common on our hills and heaths in lowland, sub-alpine» 
and alpine districts. It has a wide geographical range. In 
Lapland it covers barren plains, and is the food of the reindeer 
during winter, and it lias even, when powdered, been mixed 
with flour and made into bread in times of scarcitj. 

Observe sample of Alectoria jubatay Ach., known as Tree 
or Bock Hair or Horse-tail Lichbst. It occurs on forest 
trees, and has a wide geographical range. In the Highlands 
of Scotland it is used for stuffing mattresses. 

The lower part of the Table Case is devoted to specimens 
of Orchil, Cudbear and Litmus, dye substances obtained 
from Roccella tinctoria^ DC, R. fuciformisy Ach., and R, 
Montagnei, Bel., all widely distributed species. Specimens 
are shown from various countries, together with dyes pre- 
pared from them. In commerce they are generally known 
as Orchella Weeds. At one time the importation of these 
dye lichens represented a very large sura, of late years, 
however, they have been declining in consequence of the 
introduction of the anilin or coal-tar dyes. Litmus is 
valuable as a test for the presence of acids which change its 
purple colour to red. 
TABLE In the upper part of this Case observe the follo^ng : — 
CASE Specimens of woollen materials dyed in Scotland with Parmelia 
N, saxatilis, L., one of the lichens popularly known as Crottal. 
Sample of Parmelia perlatay Ach., a species common in low- 
land and sub-alpine districts, and at one time imported to a 
considerable extent into London from the Canary Islands, 
under the name of Canary Bock Moss, for dyeing. 

TABLE No. 241. Iceland Moss (Cetraria islandicay Ach.). It 

CASE has a wide range in arctic and antarctic climates, and grows 

M. abundantly on most of our higher northern mountains. It 

contains a large amount of starch, and^is^oms^entl^ used as 
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an article of food. Boiled in water it yields a good firm jelly, TABLE 
which, after the removal of the bitter purgative principle, is CASE 
used, flavoured with wines, sugar, spices, &c., as an article of M. 
food. 

In the lower division of the Case are samples of Manna, the 
produce of Lecanora esculentay EversmJ, and L. affinisy Lind., 
species found on the sides of mountains in Persia. They are 
said to have appeared suddenly at different times covering 
large tracts of country in Persia, the Steppes of Tartary, near 
Damascus, in Algeria, and other parts, with a layer from three 
to six inches thick, the inhabitants believing that they descended 
miraculously in the form of rain, hen<» the name of Manna 
has been applied to them and the people have used them, as 
food. 

III. Urbdineje, — Cedar Apples {Gymnosporangium TABLE 
juniperi Link.), parasitic on branches of common juniper, CASE 
illustrate the group of fungi known as Uredins^, the K. 
members of which are remarkable for assuming very different 

forms during different stages of their development, and in many 
kinds the different stages of the same individual grow on 
different host-plants. The spores of the Gymnosporangium 
stage on juniper produce later in the season a second form of 
the fungus, the JEcidium stage on living leaves of the mountain 
ash ; the spores of the JEddium stage in turn produce the 
Puccinia stage on juniper. 

All the species are parasites, Puccinia graminis, Pers., 
th* Wheat Smut doing injury to wheat and other cereals to 
the amount of several millions sterling annually. A diagram 
illustrating structure in Puccinia is shown on Gallery (Room 
No 9). 

IV. BABiDiOMrcSTSS. A large group of fungi including the 
PuFFBALLS, and the gill-bearing forms, as the common Mush- 
boom and Toadstools. The numerous species of Polyporus 
and Boletusj having the hymenium or spore-bearing surface 
lining the cavities of closely crowded minute pores, situated on 
the under surface of the cap, belong here. 

In the lower part of this Case are some very fine specimens TABLE 
of the common Giant Puffball (Lycoperdon Bovista, L.), CASE^ 
an excellent article of food while young and white ; used in j 
its mature condition as a styptic and for stupefying bees. 

In the top of this Case observe specimen of Scleroderma XABLE 
vulgare, Horn., »S. geaster, Fr., Broomiea congregata^ Berk., CASE 
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TABLE 

CASE 

I. 



CASE 
136. 



CASE 
137. 



CASE 

138. 



CASE 
139. 

TABLE 
CASES 
I. and J. 



Geaster forni§aius,' VLuda,^ G: fnichelianus^Vf. G.*S., G. 
eoUformSj Pers., G, saccaitim, Fr., G. linthdt'uSy'Fr,, aiid G. 
hygromefi'ictiSy Ter^, 

No. 242., Models and speciraens of Stinkhobn Xtthy- 
phdUus impudicuSi Fr.)^ a British egecies with ^ very foetid 
odour. ' . . 

Observe Lattice. Fungus {Clathrus [cibaritiSj 'Fi&ch). A 
beautiful fungus, resembling, a hollow sphere of lattice- work. 
It is eaten by the natives of New Zealand, Tasmania, and W^st 
Australia. . 

No. 243* Common Musi^boom (Agfi.ric\is campestrh^ 
L.). The field mushroom, is the best knpwn edible species 
in Britain, but other kinds are also much esteemed as articles 
of food, especially Lactarius delidosus^ Fr., a specjes a\>put 
the size of the mushroom and recognised with certaiiity by 
the gills and cap giving out a red liquid when bruised. The 
common mushroom, when arranged in layers and Sprinbled 
with salt, yields a liquid known as ketchup. 

No. 244. Affmyci^s tnell^^f, fr. A dingy yellow agaric 
growing in dense tufts, very destructive to timber, trees, 
its black, cord-like mycelium oi- spawn passing undergronnd 
ffom ope tree to another. ,, / . 

Nq».245. Fe-foo-ling of, the Chinese, thersolerotiijm 
of Lwiiinus cyathus^ Berk., formerly known as Putchyma Coeoa^ 
Fr., eaten in. China; 

In the upper part of the Case observe various ^peoimeus <of 
Foin^ australis^ Sacc, a species very li^idely distribute in the 
tropics. . , . ,. . 'i. . . 

No. 246. Specimen of Fomes annosus, Fr., a funguB that 
attacks , find destroys living t^pes, especially cjpnif prs* 
' Observe on loyveiv shelf a fine specimen oi Fomes IqterifiijSf 
Sacc, from Demerari, also specimens ot an abnorqa$4\y 
developed. 'fungus described 9,f ^fioli(poriis officinalUi/^v.^ 
from British North Aojerica, where it . is used by the Licjiana 
as a purgative. It was formerly us^d in English pharmacy.. 

Observe in upper part of Case a large, specimen of Fomes 
cytisinus, Sacc, found gi'owing. ou pitch pine joists . in tl^e 
Bank of England. The tvhole mass measured six feet three 
inches in diameter, and weighed thirty-two ,pounis. . 

In the lower parts of these Cases observe a larg^ Bw^es of 
specimens of Amadou or Geiuian Tindee, prepared from ^i»€« 
fomentariusy Sacc, parasitic on the oak, birch, &c. Amadou 
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CASE 
139. 



is prepared by cutting the fungus into thin slices, beating them TABLE 
«ad soaking them in a solution of nitre. Black Amadou is CASES 
impregnated with gunpowder. 

Besides^ itb use as' tLader, dli<^s of /I fomentarm& have been 
used for various other purposes, such as for making capd, table 
mats, artificial f owers, Sbd,^ samples of which are shown. 

Observe various specimens of Polyp&rus lucidusj Fr^ found 
all over the world, and held in great veneration by the 
Chinese. 

No. 247. Polyporus sulfureuSf Fr., a large yellow fungus of 
a cheesy consistency, is very injurious to forest trees and 
worked timber. A specimen is shown of the timber of H.M. 
Ship « Lord Clyde " attacked by it. 

No. 248. Native Bread of Tasmania, the sclerotium of CASE 
Polyporus mylittis, Cke. and Mass. Formerly called Mylitta 141. 
australisj Berk. A photograph illustrating a sclerotium bear- 
ing a fully developed fungus is shown. 

Observe a series of specimens of Polystictus sanguineus^ CASE 
Sacc, a fungus widely distributed in the tropics, and of a 140. 
bright blood-red colour when living. 

No. 249. Hydnum coralloides, Scop., in its early stages it CASE 
resembles a cauliflower, and occurs in this country on decayed 14L 
trees and stumps, especially those of fir, beech, and ash ; in 
Kashmir it grows on living trees of Abies webbiana. It is 
called Kahokhur, and is largely sought after as an article of 
food. 

No. 250. Portion of a joist fi-om the floor of a church, 
showing the progress of decay caused by Dry Eot, the mycelium 
of Merulius lacrymans,Jsicq. 

Observe also a very large mass of the mycelium of this 
species taken from the interior of a wooden horse used to display 
armour in the Tower of London. 

No. 251. Hirneola polytricha^ Mont., a fungus growing 
on wood in the northern island of New Zealand, also in 
India and Java. Very large quantities of this fungus are 
exported from New Zealand to China, where the retail price 
averages about one shilling per pound. It is also cultivated by 
the Chinese, and used by them as a medicine, and as an ingredient 
in soups, &c. (See Keiv Bulletin, 1890, pp. 217, 220.) 

Observe specimens of Hirneola tufa, Berk., used as food in 
Japan. 
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CASE No. 252. Dress made of Waloa, the cord-like compacted 

140. mjcelium of a Polyporusf at one time called Rhizomobpha* 

Also i¥ai8t-belt made of the same, ornamented with shells from 

Humholdt Bay, New Guinea. 

CASE V. Myxomycetbs, — A small, but widely distributed group 

147. of organisms, remarkable for the power of voluntary movement 

during the earliest siage of their development. For this reason 

the group is considered by some authorities as belonging to the 

animal kingdom. At maturity fruits are formed closely 

resembling those present in some groups of fungi. 

Fuligo varianSf Rest., popularly known as Flower of Tan 
is not uncommon during its early stage as a bright yellow semi- 
liquid mass, slowly creeping over heaps of dead leaves, or on 
tan in greenhouses. 

PuoTOPHYT/L include the simplest known forms of plant life, 
reproduction is effected by the breaking up of the parent 
plants. 

No* 253* Kbih-sebn-me (Nostac eduhy Ag.), eaten as a 
delicacy by the Chinese. 
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A. 

Abies, 95. 

Abir powder, 7. 
Acanthophcenix, 29. 
Acomsy 58. 
Acrocomia, 47, 
Aerostiohmn, 84. 
Adiantmn, 83, 85. 
Adrue Boot, 59. 
.^idium, 98. 
iEgilopH, 75. 
iEta Palm, 42. 
African Millet, 62. 

Oil Palm, 48. 

Spears, 80. 

Agar Agar, 89. 
Agaricus, 94. 
Agarum, 88. 
Agave, 16, 17. 
AgroBtideffi, 70. 
Aira, 71. 
Albardin, 64. 
Alectoria, 92. 
Al^SB, 87. 
Alisma, 58. 
Alismaceffi, 58. 
Allium, 6, 22. 
Aloe, 21. 

Fibre, Bombay, 16. 

— — Fibre, Manilla, 16. 
Aloes, 21, 

Vert, 17. 

Alpinia, 11, 46. 
Alsophila, 84, 85. 
Alstromeria, 16. 
Alva Marina, 58. 
Amadou, 94. 
Amaryllideas, 16. 
American Aloe, 17. 
Ammophila, 71. 
Amomnm, 8. 
Amorphophallos, 55, 57. 
Ampelodesma, 73. 
Anan, 30. 

U 59453. 



Ananati, 14. 
Ancistrophyllum, 42. 
Andropogon, 68.' 
Andropogonese, 66. 
Aneilema, 25. 
Angrsecum, 5. 
Angus Oat, 71. 
AnthoxanUium, 69. 
Anthurium, 57. 
Aponogeton, 58. 
ArchontophoBnix, 27. 
Areca, 27. 

Nuts, 27. 

Areceae, 27. 
Arenga, 29, 30. 
Aroacooshi Palm, 46.* 
Aroideffi, 56. 
Arrack, 51. 
Airowroot, II. 
— East Indian, 8. 

Portland, 57. 

Aruhe, 84. 

Arum, 56. 

Arundinaria, 78. 

Arundo, 73. 

Arvore de Frecba, 72. 

AKcomycetes, 90. 

Ash Halls, 84. 

Asparagus, 20. 

Asphodelus, 23. 

Aspidium, 85. 

Asprella, 82. 

Astrocaryum, 45, 46. 

Attalea, 28, 46, 49, 50. 

Australian Cabbage Palm, 36. 

Cardamom, 9. 

A vena, 71. 
AvenesB, 71. 
Awarra Palm, 46. 



B. 



Bactris, 46. 
' Bajri, 64. 
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Balisier, 12, 13. 
Bamboo, Black, 78. 

Carvings, 79. 

, Clouded, 80. 

, Doghead, 78. 

, Hairy, 80. 

, Male, 80. . 

Palm, 41, 42. 

Pickle, 79. 

Products, 79, 8a 

Eice, 78. 

, Spiny, 78, 

, Spotted, 80. 

Square, 79. 

, Whampoa, 79. 

, Yellow, 78. 

Bambusa, 78. 
Bambuseie, 78. 
Bananas, 12. 
Baukas, 68. 
Barbados Aloes, 21* 
Barley, 77. 
, varieties of, 77. 

Basidiomycetes, 93. 

Bass, 30, 49. 

, Lagos, 41. 

Baumea, 61. 

Beads, 47. 

Beehive of Palmetto Uoyal, 33. 

Bengal Cardamom, 9. 

Bermuda Palm, 33. 

Betel Nuts, 27. 

Bhabur Grass, 68. 

Bird Cage, 72. 

Birros, 46. 

Black Bamboo, 78. 

Boys, 26. 

— Bryony, 18. 

Run Palm, 38. 

Tart»rittnOBt,71. 

Blechnum, 83, 

Blow Pipes, 78, 80. 

Bog Moss, 86. 

Boletus, 93. 

Bomarea, 16. 

Bombay Aloe Fibre, 16. 

Boombi, 25. 

Borassese, 38, 43. 

Borassus, 38. 

Borneo Sago, 42. 

Botanical Diagrams, .55. 



Boulder, 61. 
Bowstring Hemp, 15. 
Bracken, 84. 
Brainea, 84. 
Brake, 84. 

Brazilian Wax Palm, 34. 
Bread Fruit, 53. 
Bristle Pointed Oat, 71. 
Bromelia, 14. 
Bromeliacese, 14. 
Broom Corn, 69. 
Broomiea, 93. 
Broom Root, 71, 
Bryony, Black, 18. 
Bryum, 86. 
Buah Zaiak, 37. 
Buckie Rush, 61. 
Bulbush, 56. 

Millet, 64. 

Buphane, 16. 
Bure ni Kalou, 51. 
Buro Elachi, 9. 
Bursera, 13. 
Bussu Palm, 31. 



c. 

Caballine Aloes, 21. 
Cabbage Palm, 28. 

, Australian, 35. i 

Calamites, 82. 
Calamus, 35. 

Root, 58. 

Calandra, 75. 
CJalathea, 12. 
Canary Grass, 69. 

Rock Moss, 92. 

Canna, 12. 

Cannomois, 59. 

Cape Aloes, 21. 

Capillaire of Montpeltier, 83. 

Caraguata, 14. 

Carana Palm, 43. 

Cardamoms, 9. 

Carex, 62. 

Carib Baskets, 11. 
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Carludovica 55. 
Caniauba Palm, 34. 
Carolioa Beeds, 78. 
Carrageen, 88. 
Caryota urens, 30. . 
Catasetum, 5. 
Catenella, 89. 
Catharinea, 86. 
Gecidomyia, 75. 
Cedar Apples, 93. , . 
Cephalostachyun^, $U . 
Ceraminm, 89. 
Ceroxylon, 31. 
Ceyadilla, 35. 
Ceylon Mats, 60. 

— Moss, 89. 
Chagnar Fibre, 14. 
Chamaerops, 33, 34, 35. 
Chara, 67. 
Characese, 87. 

Cheep Chang Grass, 7U. 
Chiendent, 75. 
Chilian Nut Palm, 50. 
China Millet, 63. 

Koot, 19. 

Chinese Bamboo Carviogs, 79. 

Coir Palm, 35. 

Ginger, 1 1 . 

Kain Cloak, 35. 

Straw Plait, 77. 

Chlamydococcus, 87. 
Chlorideae, 72. 
Chondrus, 88. 
Chopsticks, Bamboo, 79. 
Chorisia, 14. 
Chrysosplenium, 91. 
Chrysopogon, 69. 
Chufas, 59. 
Chnsquea, 78. 
Citronella Oil, 68. 
Cladium, 61, 62. 
Cladonia, 92. 
Cladophora, 90. 
ClathruK, 94. 
Clouded Bamboo, 80,- 
Club, moss Order, 81. 
Cocoa-nut, 50. 
■ , Double, 43. 

Pearl, 51. 

Coco de Mer, 43. 
, Red, 57. 



Coco, White, 57. 
Cocoes, 57. 
Cocoineae, 45. 
Cocos, 50, 51. 
Cohnne Palm, 49. 
Coir, 52. 
Coix, 62, 64, 
Colchicnm, 24. 
Colocasia, 57. 
Commelinaceae, 35. 
Common Beed, 73. 
Conferveae, 90. 
Conju^teae, 90. 
Copemicia, 34. 
Copra, 52. 
Coquilhi Nuts, 49. 
Coquito Palm, 50. 
Coral Boot, 5. 
Corallines, 88. 
Corallorhiza, 5. 
Cordiceps, 91. 
Cordyline, 22. 
Corean Mats, 60. 
Cormophyta, 81. 
Corn-Babies, 76. 

Flour, 64, 65. 

Corypha, 32, 33. 
Corypheae, 32. 
Cotton Grass, 61. 
Couch Grass, 75. 
Crawley Boot, 5. 
Crested Dog's-tail Grass, 73. 
Crin Vegetal, 34. 
Crinum, 16. 
Crocus, 15, 16. 
Cryptocoryne, 56. 
Cryptogams, 81. 
Cuckoo pint, 56. 
Cudbear, 92. 
Curabi, 72. 
Cura^oa Aloes, 21. 
Curcaligo, 16. 
Curcuma, 7, 8. 
Curley Palm, 29. 
Cunia Palm, 49. 
Cut Hand Grass, 6S. 
Cyathea, 83, 86. 
Cyclaatbaoeae, 55. 
Cynosuros, 73. 
Cyperaceae, 59. 
Cyperus, 59. 
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CypripediniD, 7. 
Cyrtostachys, 28. 



D. 

Dab Grass, 74. 
Dabba, 23. 
Dactylis, 74. 
Dsemonorops, 86» 37. 
Dagger Plant, 21. 
Darnel, 74. 
Date Palm, 31, 82, 55. 

Sugar, 81, 82. 

Deckenia, 29. 
Dendrocalamus, 80., 
Desmidiaces, 90. 
Desmoschsnus, 60. 
Dhurra, 69. 
Diatomaceae, 90. 
Diatoms, 90. 
Dicksonia, 85. 
Dicranella, 86. 
Dictyosperma, 27. 
Didymosperma, 29. 
Dilly Bag, 25. 
Dinebra, 72. 
Dinochloa, 81. 
Dioscorea, 18. 
Dioscoreaceae, 18. 
Diplothemium, .49 
Diss, 73. 

Dogbead Bamboo, 78. 
Doradilla, 84. 
Doryantbes, 17, 18. 
Double Cocoa-nut, 48. 
Doum Palm, 44. 
Draeicna, 22. 
Dracontium, 55. 
Dragon Tree, 22. 
Dragon's Blood, 22, 37. 
Dry Rot, 95. 
Dug-out, 40. 
Dulse, Purple, 89. 
Durvillea, 87. - 
Dutcb Busbcs, 82. 
Dwarf Tree Pern, 83. 



Ecklonia, 88. 
Edab Mukdebah, 22. 
Edab amsellah, 22. 
Eddoes, 57. 
Ejow Palm, 29, 30. 
Elseis, 48, 49. 
Elegia, 59. 
Eleocbaris, 60. 
Elephant's Foot, 18. 
Elettaria, 9. 
Eleusine, 72. 
Elymus, 77. 
EnBete, 13. 
Enteromorpba, 90. 
Epicampes, 70. 
Epipremnum,'57. 
Equisetaceae, 82. 
Equisetum, 82. 
Eragrostis, 74. 
Eremospatba, 42. 
Eremurus, 28. " 
Ergot of Bye, 91. 
Eriopborum, 61. 
Erytbroniu«k,-24. 
Esparto, 70. 

Chino, 60. 

Mulato, 60. 

Essence of Violets, 15. 
Eucheuma, 89. 
Eugeissonia, 37. 
Eolopbia, 5, 7. 
Europberix, 89. 
Eaterpe, 28. 
Exoascns, 90. 



F. 

Eaham Tea, 5. 
Fan Palm, 84. 
Fataque Grass, «3. 
Featber Grass, 70. 
Fern Order, 83. 
Festuca, 74. 
Festuceae, 72. 
Fijian Sago Palm, 41. 
Filices, 83. 
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ITimbristylis, 60. 
Elat Palm, 29. 
Flax, New Zealand, 2b. 
Eloridese, 88. 
Floup, Wheat, 76. 
Flower of Tan, 96. 
Fly Oat, 71. 
Fomes, 93. ' ''" 

French Asparagus, 28. 

Whisk, 69, 71. 

Freycinetia, 55. 
Fucaceae, 88. 
Fucas, 88. 
Fuligo, 96. 
Fundi, 63. 
Fandungi, 63. 
Fungi, 90. 
Furcraea, 17. 



G. 

Gralangal Boot, 11. 
Gamelotte, 60. ,\ 
Geaster, 94. 
Gebang Palm^ 93. 
Gelidium, 89. 
Geonoma, 29. 
German Tinder, 94. 
Gero, 62. 
Giaggioltt, 15. 
Giant Puffball, 93. 
Gigantochloa, 80. 
Gigartina, 89. 
Ginger, 10. 
Gingerbread Tree, 44. 
Ginger Grass, 68. 
Gladiolus, 16. 
Gla»opelti8, 89. 
Gleichenia, 84. 
Glyceria, 74. 
Glycerine, 48. 
G6l-i-lale, 24. 
Gommior, 13. 
Gomati Palm, 29, 3U. 
Goodyera, 6. 
Gracilaria, 89. 
Grains of Paradise, 8. 
Gramineae, 62. 



Granary Weevil, 75. 
Grass, Fataque, 63. 

, Guinea, 63. 

Order, 62. 

Tree Gum, 25, 26. 

Trees, 25. 

Wrack, 58. 

GrftYatanas, 28. 
Great Macaw Palm, 47. 

Millet, 69. 

Gri Gri Palm, 46. 
Groats, 72. 

Grogoh, 79. . ' 

Gru Gru Palm, 47. 
Gymogongrus, 89., 
Gymnosporaugium, 93. 
Gynerium, 28, 72» 
Guadua, 78. 
Guilielma, 47. 
Guinea Corn, 69. 

Grains, 8. 

Grass, 63. 

Gulf Weed, 88. 
Guragi Spice, 9. 



Habhal-habashl, 9. 
Hsemodoracese, 14. 
Hair Moss, 86. 
Hairy Bamboo, 80. 

Chinese Cardamom, 9. 

Han, 60. 
Hedychium, 7. 
Hedyscepe, 27. « 

Heil, 9. 

Heliconia, 13. , . . 

Hellebore, White, 24. 
Hemitelia, 85. , . 

Hemp, Bowstring, 15. 

^ Manila, 13. 

, Mauritius, 17. 

, New Zealand, 20. . 

Pahn, 35. 

, Sisal. 

Henequen, 17. 
Hepaticse, 87. 
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Hepatic Aloes, Sil. 
Hermodactyls, 34. 
Hessian Fly, 75. ' 

Heteropogon, 68. 
Hierochloe, 69. • ' ' 

Hirneola, 95. > 

Holcus, 71. 
Holy Grass 69. 
Hordeeae, 74. 
Hordeum, 77. 
Horse-tail Lichen, ^2. 

Order, 82. 

Hottentot's Bread, 18. 
Howea, 29. 
Hungry Rice, 63. 
Hydnum, 95. 

Hygrometric Club-moss, 83. 
Hyophorbe, 29. 
Hyphaene, 44. 
Hypnum 86. 
Hypodiscus, 59. 



Iceland Moss, 92. 
Indian Canoe, 40. 

Com, 64. 

Ipecacuanha, 56. 

Mats, 59, 60. 

Millet, 63. 

Shot, 12. 

Iodine, 88. 

Ipecacuanha, Indian, 56. 
Iridflea, 89. 
Iriden, 15. 
Iris, 15. 
Irish Moss, 88. 
Ischaemum, 68. 
Isclmosiphon, 11. 
Isitebe, 60. 
Isoetes, 82. 
Istle, 17. 
Ita Pahn, 42. 
Italian Millet, 64. 

Whisk, 69. 

Ithyphallus, 94. 
Itunte, 11. 



Ivory Nut Palm, 3l. 
Nuts, 41. 



Jaggery, 29, 32, 51, 
Jara, 30. 
Jelly Weed, 89. 
Jipijapa, 56. 
Joar, 69. 

Job's Tears, 62, 64. 
Juba)a, 50. 
Juncaceee, 25. 
Juncio, 26. 
Juncus, 26. 
Jupati Palm, 41. 
Juruparis, 29. 



K. 



Eadu or Sleeping Mat, 33. 

Kdmr-Kachn, 7. 

Kahokhur, 95. 

Earatas, 14. 

Kashmir, poisonous grass of, 70. 

Keih-seen-me, 96, 

Kelp, 88. 

Kentiopsis, 27. 

Keora, 54. 

Keratto Fibre, 16. 

Kern-Babies, 7l5. , . 

Kewra, 54. 

Khus Khns, 68. 

Kian Pakkian, 79. 

KieKie. 55. 

Kingia, 26. * ' 

Kinuabari, 22. 

Kittool Fibre, 30. 

Kobi, 88. 

Kodo MUlet, 62. 

Kokerite Palm, 52. 

Konbu, 88. 

Kon-ni-yak-dama, 57. 

Korarima Cardamom, 9. 
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Kutki, 63. 
Kyllinga, 60. 



Laccospcrma, 36. 
Lactarius, 93. 
Lagos Bass, 41. 
Lamba Cloth, 16, 40. 
Laminaria, 88. 
Lammarian Horn, 87. 
Lance of Bamboo, 80. 
Larch Canker, 90. 
Lastraea, 83. 
Latania, 44. 
Lattice Fungus, 94. 

Leaf, 58. 

Laver, 89. 
Lecanora, 93. 
Lemon Grass, 68. ' 
Lentinus, 93. 
Leopoldinia, 30. 
Lepcha Hat, 79. 
Lepidocarjese, 35, 40. 
Lepidodendron, 81. 
Lepidosperma, 61. ' 
Lepironia, 61. 
Lichcnes, 92. 
Licnala, 34. 
Liliaceffi, 18. 
Liliam, 24. 
Litmus, 92. 
Little Millet, 63. 
Liverwort Order, 87. 
Liyistona, 35. 
Lodoicea, 43. 
Lolium, 74. 
Lomaria, 83, 84. ' 
Lycoperdon, 93. 
Lycopodiaceffi, 81. 
Lycopodinm, 81 . 
Lygeum, 61. 
Lygodium, 83. 
Lyme Grass, 77. 



M. 

Mabooboo, 8. 

MiAcaw Palm, 47. 

Maccaroniy 76. 

Macrochloa, 70. 

Macrocystis, 88. 

Madagascar Piassaba Pkilm, 27. 

Maize, 64. 

Makki, 20. 

Malabar Cardamom, 9, 10. 

Malacca Canes, 36. 

Male Bamboo, 80. 

Malting, 77. 

Mamourie, 56. 

Manicaria, 31. 

Manila Aloe Fibre, 16. 

Hemp, 13. 

Manna, 93. 
— — Croup, 74. 
Maranta, 11. 
Marchantia, 87. 
Marool, 15. 
Marram Grass, 71. 
Marsilea, 83. 
Martinezia, 47. 
Mats of Amndo, 73. 
Mauritia, 42. 
MauritioB Hemp, 17. 
Maximiliana, 52. 
Maydeae, 64. 
Meadow Saffron, 24. 
Megasse, 67. 
Melagdeta Pepper, 8. 
Melocaima, 81. ^ 
Merendera, 24. 
Merulius, 95. 
Metate, 63, 65. 
Metroxylon, 41. 
Mexican Fibre, 17. 

Whisk, 70. 

Miel de Palma, 50. 
Mih-mun-tung, 15. 
Mildew, 76. 
MiUet, African, 62. 

, Bulrush, 64. 

, China, 63. 

, Great, 69. 

, Indian, 68. 

, Italian, 64. 

, Kodo, 62. 
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Millet, Little, 63, 
— , Sanwa, 63. 

, Shama, 63. 

Mi-Meh, 77. 
Moccasin, Yellow, 7. 
Molinia, 74. 
Monachanthus, 5. . 
Monstera* 57. , 
Morchella, 91. 
Morel, 91. 
Moor Balls, 90. 
Moorga, 1.5. 
Moorva, 15. 
Moss Order, 86. 
Moss, Canary Bock, .9S. 

, Iceland, 92. 

-— , New Orteans, 14., 

, Reindeer, 92. 

Macro, 11. 
Muchlenbergia, 70.. 
Muller, 65. 
Munja, 67. 
Mura Firanga, 72. 
Muriti Palm, 43. 
Musa, 12. 
Mnsci, 86. 

Mushroom, Common, 94. 
Mushrooms, 90, 93. 
Myanthus, 5. 
Mylitta, 94. 
Myxomycetes, 96. 



N. 

Naiadaceae, 58. 

Nai Yain, 57. 

Nana Canes, 73. 

Nannorhops, 33. 

Nardoo, 83. 

Natal Aloes, 21. 

Native Bread of .^smania, 94. 

Natu-ati-vadayam, 56. 

Nephrosperma, 29. 

New Orleans Moss;, 14. • 

Zeahind Flax, 20. . 

Hemp, 20y 

Neyanda, 15. 
Nikau Palm, 27. 
Ningpo Mats, 60. 



Nipa, 30. 

Nito, 83. 

Noli, 49. 

Norfolk Island Palm, 27. 

Nori, 89. 

Norwegian Fladbrod, 72. 

Nostoc, 96. 

Nothochlsena, 84. 



0. 

Oambe cima, 57. 
Oat, 71. 

^, Angus, 71. • 

, Black Tartarian,.7l. 

, Bristle Pointed, 71. 

, Fly, 71. 

, Wild, 71. 

Oats, varieties of, 71. 
Ochlandra, 81. 
CEnocarpus, 28. 
Old Man's Beard, 14. 
Oncosperma, 28. 
Onion, 22. 
Ophiopo^on, 15. 
Opium Pipe, 79. " 
Orchella Weeds, 92. 
Orchideae, 5. 
Orchil, 92. 
Orchis, 5, 7. 
Oreodoxa, 28. 
Omithogalum, 23. 
Orris Boots, 15. 
Oryza, 65. 
Oryzeae, 65. . 
Osmunda, 83. 
Otaheite Potato, 18. 
Ouvirandra, 58. 
Oxytenanthera, 80.. 



P. 

Pacbyma, 93. 
Paddy, 65. 
Palm, ^ta, 42. 
, African Oil, 48. 
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Palm, Aroacooohi, 46. 

, Australian" Cabbage, 35. 

, Awarra, 46. 

— , Bamboo, 41, 42. 

, Bennada, 33. 

, Black Bun, 38. 

, Brazilian \Vax, 34. 

, Busau, 31. 

i Cabbage, 28. 

, Carana, 43. 

, Carnauba, 84. . 

— , Chilian Nut, 60. 
— -, Chinese Coir, 35. 

, Cohune, 49. 

9 Coquito, 50. 

, Curley, 29. 

, Curn&, 49. 

, Date, 31, 55. 

, Doum, 44. 

, Ejow, 29, 30. 

, Fan, 34. 

, Fijian Sago, 41. 

, Flat, 29. 

— , Oebang, 33. 

, Gomuti, 29, 30. 

— , Great Macaw, 47. 

, Gri Gri, 46. 

^ — , Gru Gru, 47. 

, Hemp, 35. 

— Honej, 50. 

, Ita, 42. 

, Ivory Nut, 31. 

, Japati, 41. 

, Kokerite, 52. 

, Macaw, 47. 

, Madagascar Piassaba, 27. 

, Muriti, 43. 

, Nikau, 27. 

, Norfolk Island, 27. 

Oil, 48. 

, Palmyra, 38. 

, Paxinba, 29. 

, Peach, 47. 

, Pupiinha, 47. 

, Boyal, 28. 

, Sago, 41. 

, Savannah, 33. 

, Silver Thatch, 35. 

Sogar, 29* 

— , Sugar, 38. . 
.'«-^, Thatch leaf, 29. 



Palm, Tucum, 45. 

, Tucuma, 46. 

, Uauassu, 46. 

, Umbrella, 27, 

— , Urucuri, 50. 

, Wax, 31. 

, Wine, 30, 43. 

, Zanona, 29, 

Palmeae, 26. 
Palmet^33. 

Royal, 33. 

, Saw, 34. 

, Silver Top, 85. 

Palmite, 26. 

Palmitic Acid Candles, 48. 
Palmyra Palm, 38, 55. 
Pampas Grass, 72. 
Panama Hats, 55. 
Pandaneae, 53. 
Pandanus, 53, 54. 
Paniceae, 62. 
Paiiicum, 63. 
Papyrus, 60. 
Parmelia, 92. 
Paspalum, 62, 63. 
Partridge Canes, 53. 
Patih Tummu Lawuk, 8. 
Paxiuba Palm, 29. 
Peach Palm, 47. 
Peat, 86. 
Pee-foo-ling, 93. 
Fenang Lawyers, 84. 
Pen^hawar Jambi, 85. 
Pemcillaria, 62. 
Pennisetum, 62. 
Pezixa, 90. 
Phalaridea, 69. 
Phalaris, 69. 
Phaeosporese, 87. . 
Phenakospermum, 13. 
Phlenm, 71. 
Ph(Bniceae,31. 
Phoenix, 81, 82. 
Phorminm, 20. 
Phragmites, 73. 
Phrynium, 12, 79. 
Phyllostachys, 78. 
Phytelephas, 31. 
Piassaba, 30, 49. 
Pillwort Order, 82. 
Pilularia, 85. 
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PiDe Apple, 14. 

Finellia, 56. 

Plantain, 12. 

Platycerium, 83, 84. 

Plectocomia, 37. 

Plowrightia, 91. 

Poa, 74. 

Pocket Plums, 90. 

Poisoned Arrows, 72, 78. 

Poisonous Grass of Kaslmir, 70. 

Pollinia, 68. 

Polygonatum, 20. 

Polypodium, 83. 

Polypody Root, 83. 

PolyporuB, 98.' 

Polysiphonia, 89. 

PolystictuSy 95. 

Polytrichum, 86. 

Porcupine Wood, 51. 

Porphyra, 89. 

Portland Arrowroot, 67. 

Posidonia, 58. 

Potash, Sulphate of, 88. 

Potassium, Chloride of, 88. 

Prioniom, 26. 

Pritchardia, 34. 

Protophyta, 96. 

Provence Beed, 78. 

Pteris, 84: 

Ptychosperma, 28. 

Puceinia, 76, 98. 

Puffballs, 93. 

Pulque, 17. 

Pulu, 85. 

Pungao, 60. 

Punjabee Piaz, 23. 

Pupdnha Pakn, 47. 

Purple Dulse, 89. 

Melic Grass, 74. 

Puya, 14. 



Q. 



Quake, 11,56. 
Quercos, 33. 
Quern, 71. 
Quillworts, 82. 



Kaffia, 40. 
Bagi,72. 
Bain Cloak, 35. 
Baiz de Zacaton, 70. 
Bajah Canes, 87. 
Baphia, 40. 
Bavenala, 13. 
Bed Coco, 57. 

Snow, 87. 

Beed, Carolina, 78. 
— , Common, 73. 
— Mace* 56. 
Beindeer Moss, 92. 
Bestiaceae, 59. 
Bestio, 59. 
Bhizocarpes, 82. 
Rhizomorpha, 96. 
Bhopalostylis, 27. 
Bice, 65. 
— , Bamboo, 78. 

Wheat, 77. 

Boccella, 92. 
Bock Hair, 92. 
Boyal Fern, 88. 

Palm, 28. 

Busa Grass, 68. 
Bush, 26. 

Holder, 26. 

Order, 25. 

Bushes, Butch, 82. 

Bye, 74. 

, Ergot of, 91. 



Sabadilla, 25. 

Sabal, 33. 

Saccharum, 66, 67. 

Sacred Grass, 69. 

Safed-Musli, 20. 

Safhron, 16. 

Sago, 29, 30, 42. 

Palm, 41. 

, Fijian, 41. 

I Saji Omodaka, 58. 
I Salab-Misri, 5, 6. 
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Salep, 5, 6, 24. 

, Giant, 23. 

Sang-pwan-hea, 56. 
Sansevieria, 16. 
Sanwa Millet, 63. 
Sap Grass, 70. 
Sargassum, 88. 
Sarpat, 68. 
Sareaparilla, 19, 34. 
Satawar, 20. 
Savannah Palm, 36w 
Saw Palmetto, 34. • 
Schaenocaulon, 25. 
Schaenus, 61. 
Scilla, 23. 
Scindapsas, 57. 
Scirpns, 61. 
Scitamineae, 7. 
Scleroderma, 93. 
Screw Pine Order, 53. 
Sea Cocoa-nuts, 31. 

Beed, 71. 

Tang\«, 88. 

Wrack, 88. 

Seaforthia, 27. 
Secale, 74. 
Sedge, 62. 

Order, 59. 

Seegrasse, 62. 

Sekisho, 58. 

Selaginella, 82, 85. 

Selaginellaceae, 81. 

Selenipedium, 6. 

Semina Cardamomi maloris; 9. 

Serenoa, 34. 

Setaria, 64. 

Shama Millet, 63. 

Shambalit, 24. . : . 

Shijqji-Onori, 89. . 

Shobu, 58. 

Siamese Ginger, 11. 

Sigillaria, 81. 

Silver Thatch Palm, 35. 

Top Palmetto, 35. 

Sirkee Mat, 68. . 
Sirop de Capilliure, 83. 
Sisal Hemp, 17. . , 
Siyah Musli, 25. 
Skunk Cabbage, 57. 
Smilax, 19. 
Smut, Wheat, 76, 93. 



Socotrine Aloes, 2X. 
Socratea, 29. 
Solomon's Seal, 20. ' 
Sorghum, 69. 
South A&ican Aloes, 21. 
Sphagnum, 86. 
Spiderwort Order, 25. 
Spiny Bamboo, 78. 
Spotted filatiiboo, 80. 
Square Bamboo, 80. 
Squill, 23. 
Stevensonia, 29. 
Stinkhom, 94. 
Stipa, 70. 

Stonewort Order, 87. 
Sugar, 66. 

Cane, 66. 

Pahn, 88. 

Sorghum, 69. 

Sunblind, Bamboo, 78, 79. 
Summer Plant, 91. 
Suriana, 11. 
Surinjan, 24. 
Sweet Flag, 58. 

Scented Vernal Grass, 691 

Symplocarpus, 57. 



T. 

Tabasheer, 78. 
Tacca, 18. 
Tacoaoeae, 18. 
Talipot Palm, 32. 
Tamos, 18. 
Taro, 57. 
Taromba, 80. 
Tatties, 68. 
Tchirish, 28. 
Tea, Faham, 5. 
Teff, 74. 
TeifKasahul, 21. 

rhiho, 21. 

Teinostach^m, 80. 
Testudinana, 18. ' 
Teysmannia, 83. 
Thallophyta, 87. 
Thamnochortus, 59. 
Thatch-leaf Pahn, 29. 
Thanmatophyllum, 57. 
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Thrinax, 35. 

Tibisiri Fibre, 43. 

Tiger Nuts, 59. , . 

TQlandsia, 14. 

Timothy Grass, 71- 

Tinder, Crerman, 93. 

Toadstools, 93. 

Todea, 83. 

Toddy CoUectiijg Apparatu9, 99. 

Tokee Tambo, l;i. / 

Tonara, 73. 

Tonga, 57. , 

Tong-chong-ha-cho, 9L 

Tonquin Canes, 78. 

Topee Tamboo, 12. 

Tons les Mois, 12. 

Trachycarpus, 35. 

Traveller's Tree, 13. 

Tree Aloe, 21. 

Hair, 92. ... 

Triticum, 75. 

Truffles, 91. , 

Tuber, 91. 

Tucum Palm, 45, 

Tucuma Palm, 46. . . 

Tulipa, 24. ^^ 

Turmeric, 7. 

Tuscan Straw, 76. 

Tussock Grass, 74. 

Typha, 56. , 

Typhaceae, 56. 



u. 



Uauassu Palm, 46. 
Ubaguri, 24. 
Ulva Marina, 58. 
Ulvaceae, 90. 
Umbrella Palm, 27. 
Uniola, 74. 
Uredincas, 93. 
Urginea, 23. 
XJrocystis, 16. . . 
Urucuri Palm, 50. 
ITstilago, 76. 
Uva Grass, 72. 



V. 

Vanilla, 6. 
Vanillons, 6. 
Vegetable Ivory, 31. 
Veitchia, 27. 
Venetian Wbisk, 69. 
Veratrum, 24. 
Vermicelli, 76. ■•- • 
Vernal Grass, 69. 
Verschaffeltia, 3^, ' 
Victorian Eeed, 61.' 
Vischio, 73. 



w. 

Wallichia, 29. 
Waloa, 96. ' 
Water Plantain Order; 58. 
Wax Palm, 31. 

Palm, BraziKah', 34. 

Webera, 86. 
Weber-Btirste, 86. 
Weevil, Granary, 75. 
Whampoa Bamboo, 79. 
Whangee Cane, 78. 
Wheat, 75. 
- — Products, 76. 

Smut, 76, 93. 

Whisk, 69, 70. 
White Coco, 57. 

HeUebo»,24. 

— -) American, 25. 

WUdOat, 71. 
Wine Palm, 30. 

, of Para, 43. 

Winter Worm, 91. 
Wire Grass, 63. 
Wurzel-Bilrste, 86. 



X. 

Xanthioid Cardamom, 9. 
Xanthorrhcea, 25, 26. 
Xerotes, 25. 
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rachan, 14. 

Tarns, 18. 

Yellow Bamboo, 78. 

Flag, 15. 

Lady's Slipper, 7. 

— Moccasin, 7. 

Yoke of Bamboo Palm, 4 1 . 

Yucca, 21, 22. 



z, 

Zalacca, 37. 
Zanona Palm, 28. 
Zanzibar Aloes, 21. 
Zatar, 20. 
Zea, 64. 
Zedoary, 8. 
Zingiber, 10. 
Zizania, 65. 
Zostera, 58. 
Zulu Nuts, 59. 
Zygnema, 90. 
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